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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


AN “ADMIRABLY CLEAR, COMPREHENSIVE, AND WELL-BALANCED” BOOK. 


Social Pathology 


By SAMUEL GEORGE SMITH, Ph.D., LL.D. 8vo, $2.00 net 


The author's equipment has been most practical, as the Founder and President of St. Paul 
Associated Charities, President Minnesota State Board of Visitors. Coynmissiom to Visit 
European Institutions, as a former President of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and present head of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, | 


of Minnesota. 


“Mr. Smith,” says the New York Tribune, “thoroughly equipped by wide, practical experier ind even 
wider reading, is a sane optimist. . . . A constant felicity of terse statement ma \ 
makes its reading as easy as it is soundly and systematically inforn 

“It is a mine of useful information.” “Singularly commonsensible 1 valuc 


Social Adjustment 
By SCOTT NEARING, Ph. i” of the Wharton School, University of Ps nnsy lvani L. $/. 90 nef 


“As things are to-day, the greatest social service one can render is to show the possibility of effectiv: 
remedies. .. . This Professor Nearing does, and he has therefore 
value.”—Bostor Evening Transcript. 


Making Both Ends Meet 
By Mrs. SUE AINSLIE CLARK and EDITH WYATT Cloth, $1.50 net 


“It can be recommended especially to every one who is interested in the grave problems involved in t 
new and untoward conditions of women’s work.’—New York Sun. 

Social Reform and the Constitution 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL. D., Columbia University. Cloth, $1.50 net 


“The book shows wide and scholarly knowledge and that massing of clear-cut and logical thought on 
the subjects considered which mark the writings of Dr. Goodnow. The work is well worth not onl; 
reading but study.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


The Law of the Employment of Labor 
By L. D. CLARK, of the U. 8S. Bureau of Commerce and Labor Cloth, $1.60 net 


“One of the handiest and most opportune books for wage-earners and e! overs tha 
in many years.”—The Labor World. 


produced a book of inecalcula 


been issu 


Social Forces in American History 
By A. M. SIMONS Cloth, $1.50 net 


“At every page one pauses, wondering: Why did I not know this before It is a book for every 
student of social, political, and economic conditions, for every reader whose mind thrills to the impact 
of new knowledge, for all men and women who desire to know the true history of their native coun 
try.”"—Chicago Evening Post. 


Increasing Human Efficiency in Business 
By WALTER DILL SCOTT Cloth, $1.25 net 


A contribution to the psychology of business which aims to put any intelligent reader in fuller con 
trol of his own efficiency and that of his assistants. “Definitely practical and suggestive.” 
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Chroughout his long career as editor, diplomat, and 
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views expressed by judges in their decisions in 


abor cast They are stated as nearly as possible in 


the judges themselves 
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Week 


YORK, 
ry 
Che 


‘Acquisition of the 
b) 


NEW 


telegraph lines of 


the United States the Government 


and their operation as a part of the pos 


tal service will be recommended to Con- 
gress in a short time by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock’—such is the statement 


Postmaster-General or 


the 


given out by the 


in his name, as if it wer function 


Postmaster-General to make rec- 


of the 
ommendations to Congress. The White 
House explanation of this amazing pro- 
nunciamento explains nothing, but will 


deepen the impression that our good- 


natured Administration takes life much 
too easily. The Postmaster-General had 


it appears, 


discussed this question of 


Government ownership a year or so ago 
with the President, and Mr. Taft seems 


to have liked it, but waved it aside then 


—there were so many other pressing 
questions. Now Mr. Hitchcock, who is 


not without a keen sense of what cre- 
ates public discussion, throws out this 
radical suggestion without having again 
touched upon it with the President, be- 
cause he had to leave town suddenly and 
forgot to give orders to have the matter 
It is idle to 


But 


withheld until his return! 
stress the situation thus disclosed. 
it must be maddening to all friends of 


the President that the many fine things 


Mr. Taft has accomplished, his stead- 
fast refusal to desist from enforcing th« 


laws impartially and without regard to 
persons, his rigid abstaining from work- 
ing for his own profit, are so often ob 
scured by just such happenings as this 
—to the joy of his political enemies and 
his false friends. 





As to the proposition itself, the vast 
addition that the scheme would mak: 
the army of Federal employees woul 
not very long ago, have constituted, in 
al 


to 


all sober thinkers, a fat 
If 


sericus discussion, this can only be be- 


the minds of 


objection to it. it is now entitled 


cause the progress of the merit system 


in the Federal service has lessened in- 


calculably the dangers of the power of 


appointment. But over against this ad- 


mission must be placed several con- 


siderations which point in the opposite 
in 


direction. One is the vast increase 


the sca I the eleg iph p ition 
peciall when the ni th the 
tele] ne is c An the 

( s that 1 i m 

CC pet tic oO > n 
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cadays of the spolis gs) at a 
admitting that it is no long of 
ous importance. 

That was not a bad point ich Gov 
Harmon made in his speech at East St 
Louis last Friday, coupling the McKin 
ley tariff act with the Sherman Anti 


Trust act. These two acts were passed 


at the same session of Congress, and the 


McKinley act, as Mr. Harmon says, went 
far beyond earlier laws in the bestowal 
of special favors. But the Republican 
leaders, he declare “did not dare to 
face the country on it without a law to 


prevent the stifling of competition, from 


which great benefits were promised to 
the people.” Wheth there was histo 
ically so close a political connection 
tween the enactment of the one law and 
the other may be doubted; but it cannot 
be doubted that the tariff tem of 
hich the McKinley act marks a l 
minating point was the potent breede! 
ol the mont poli th mbinatior LO! 
hi tl Sherman act is designed t 
furnish a remedy. And G Ha 
justified, too, in pointi I 
o often and so ang te 
that it was in Mr. Clevel ] A 
tration that the first victoris of the 
Anti-Trust law wer on in the Su 
preme Court; namely, ‘ 
Trans-Missouri case, in the Joint Traffic 
case, and in the Addyston Pip sé 
“It appeared,” he adds, “not to be the 
policy of the succeeding Administration 


to proceed further against such concerns.” 
In these days of multitudinous progres- 
sive stirrings, it is only fair to the men 
of a less noisy time to remember that it 


was the stolid Cleveland and his Atto1 
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The ire indications at Albany 
which both Old Guard leaders in the Re 
publican Assembly and Tammany agents 
in the Democratic Senate would do well 
to heed. In both houses and in both par- 
tir an insistent demand for mea- 

ill strengthen the defective 
dir ary bill passed at the last 
sé With the two houses differing 
in | il complexion, partisan legis- 
lation out of the question. Speaker 
Mie t ! re voices a widely popu- 

i n he declares for the pas- 

lepartmental and appropri- 
" an immediate adjourn- 

el ‘ that he has adopt- 
ed the rt yn slogan for the pur- 
pose itting off amendments to the 
D iw and other progressive leg- 

e Tammany leaders, with 
f crossed, will put in bills 
cal gx out the Governor's meagre rec 
omme ol for relief. Beyond that 
t not go. It is right here that a 

ertion of their legislative 
pl by the more independent 

I partie may | V et 

we tudy our well 
lited, well-printed, and 
v f tl Outlook and won 
de \ it al It cannot be the 
( | tor, because he is busy 
who come to inte 
the Chinese situatior 
f 3 of grand opera in English, 
i! can on Mar and other delight- 
f ng topics of the day. It 
! be the Chief Editor, because he 
xplaining just what the Con- 
t tit Editor did mean and did not 
i t last night’s dinner or in this 
letter in the newspapers. It 
not he Managing Editor, because 
he iat setting straight certain wrong 
impressions regarding the Contributing 
Editor's business plans after March }, 
1913. It cannot be the Literary Editor, 
because he is busy reconciling his own 
views on English style with’ those of 
the Contributing Editor. So the mya 
tery remains: Who does get out the Out- 
lock, week after week, well writter, 
well edited, well printed, and well 
bound” 

Princeton University is to be con- 

gratulated on the satisfactory settle- 


ment of its long-standing problem of the 


Like Dr..Finne¥, to whom 


presidency 


‘The 


the post was offered a few months ago, 


Nation 


Professor Hibben is a Princeton man, 
and one who is both liked and esteemed 


by the great body of its alumni and 
students, as well as by the Faculty. Al- 
though he took sides in the recent con- 
troversies concerning the “quad” system 
and the graduate school, it appears that 
both parties in these divisions are sat- 
isfied with the choice of Professor Hib- 
ben. Entering upon his duties. at the 
age of fifty, and after a familiarity with 
the affairs of the university acquired 
during twenty years’ connection with its 
teaching staff, President Hibben has be- 
fore him the prospect of distinguished 
service in the development of one of the 
of institutions of 


With the preceptorial system 


foremost American 


learning. 


introduced by President Wilson as a dis- | 


tinguishing feature, and with the grad- 


uate school about to be developed as 


the result of a liberal endowment, there 


is material in the Princeton situation 
for much effective thinking and plan- 
ning. 

Following the example of Chicago, 
Cleveland has placed a woman at the 
head of its school system. Miss Harriet 
lL. Keeler, who has been nearly forty 
vears in the service of the city schools, 


is now to have entire charge of them, 


ind the Board of Education's selection 
eems to meet with universal approval. 
At least we have yet to see a complaint 
that this is taking manhood out of the 
and dangerously feminizing 
them The 
the other hand, have called attention to 


fact 


schools 
Cleveland newspapers, on 
that Miss Keeler is the sixth 
to take office of 
the others, the most interesting is Miss 
Mildred who chief of the 
sanitary Why As Miss 
“It's a housekeeper’s 


the 
woman in Cleveland. 
Chadsey, is 
police. not? 
Chadsey puts It: 
job 


” 


scale 


| trol? 
I am only a housekeeper on a large | 
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late with the excluded reporter. The 
public reads, for instance: 


At this point the speaker requested that 


all reporters be excluded from the room. 
This was done and the speaker then went 
on to say, 


etc., through a long and detailed tran- 
scription of the remarks which the re- 
porters were banned from. How did the 
account get into print, one wonders. 
Did the banished newspaper man, thrust 
out at the door, return through the win- 
dow accompanied by seven other news- 
A dis- 


tinguished statesman addresses six hun- 


paper men worse than himself? 
dred diners and no reporters, and dis- 
covers to his horror that his remarks 
have got into print. A Senatorial com- 
mittee goes into executive session and 
decides this, that, and the other thing. 
(See the newspaper columns of the day.) 
The Socialists call a party meeting at 
Cooper Union for the threshing out of 
questions of party policy. The public, 
including the reporters, is excluded, but 


the Socialist Cail next morning pub- 
lishes an account of the debates that 
were not meet for common ears. What 


sense is there in the practice? The news 
comes out anyhow, and it only subjects 
private individuals to the peril of an 
Ananias Club election, instead of leav- 
ing it to the men with whom that dan- 


ger is part of the day’s work. 


There is only one thing whicna the Fili- 
pinos ask of the United States, and that is, 
to free them from all foreign intervention, 
This is the only thing which will make 


them a prosperous and happy people. 

In these words, published in the Inde- 
pendent, Dr. Quezon, Resident Commis- 
sioner from the Philippines to the Unit- 
ed States, answers the question which 
we find ourselves asking somewhat un- 
easily from time to time: Are the Fili- 
contented under American con- 
The Commissioner gives point to 
his answer by quoting Webster's words 


pinos 


But a few years ago the SU8-/regarding the impossibility of content- 


gestion that a woman should be & pO-|ment under foreign rule, “no matter 
liceman would have roused the interest | how lightly it sits upon the shoulders.” 
only of writers of comic-opera librettos.| Nor does he stop with generalities. Ou: 
The other Cleveland women officials are | Constitution, he suggests, was not fram- 
connected with outdoor relief, the school | eq for alien subjects, and the constant 


board, and the library. 


| 
The Cleveland ebb and flow of our politics precludes 


Leader lays the responsibility for these ithe development of wise administrators, 
new officials at the door of the suffrag-|tne men having to do with the Philip- 
ists and the Men's League for Women’s pines being recalled just as they are be- 


Suffrage. 


coming familiar with the conditions of 
their task. He even refuses us the sat- 


The public is becoming famillar of|isfaction of thinking that the Filipinos 
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are so much better off under us than 
they were under Spain that they cannot 
reasonably aspire to the management of 
It is the Filipinos, he 
for their 


schools and roads, not merely by 


their own affairs. 
reminds us, who are paying 
taxes. 
but to some extent by voluntary popu- 


lar contributions, and he goes so far as 


to say that a large part of the credit 
the 


due to the enthusiastic coéperation of 


for improvement in the islands is 
the Filipinos, who took the American 
side in 1898 because “they had been led 
tu believe that the independence which 
they had all but achieved from Spain 
by the 


States after the war was over.” 


would be recognized United 





Henry Labouchere never figured 


his time, 


the 


among the great statesmen of 


was not intimately associated in 
public mind with the origination or the 
passage of any epoch-making measure; 
by 


who knew him not, as a sort of amusing 


he was commonly regarded, those 
and irresponsible Robin Goodfellow, with 
an infinite capacity for mischief of every 
kind, whereas, in reality, for all his flip 
he 


was one of the shrewdest politicians of 


pancy, cynicism, and extravagance, 


his day, with a remarkable grasp of all 


the different phases of the great prob- 


lems of the time. It was as an indepen- 
dent force, a free-lance riding atilt at 
every imaginable abuse, or what he 


deemed an abuse, that he achieved the 
notoriety and the popularity which ac- 


companied him during the greater part 


of his career. But it was not only in 
attack that he could be many-sided 
The purely human element in him was 


strong. He was a lover of his kind as 
well as the satirist of it, and he was as 
much the indefatigable champion of 


worthy charities as he was the inveter- 
ate and deadly foe of every variety of 
sham and humbug. 

In many circles Labouchere’s death— 
which, at his age, however, cannot be 
called untimely—will leave a great void. 
Clubland has lost a gossip of the bright- 
est and cheeriest and most informing 
kind; general society a charming host 
and fascinating guest; music, the the- 
atre, and the arts an experienced and 
discerning critic; and his journalistic 
subordinates a most inspiring chief. He 
will long be remembered in London 
life as a finished specimen of the man 


of the world—polished, accomplished, 


‘Lhe 


knowing 


Nation 


all its 


retaining a 


cynical, life in deeps 


and shallows, and yet cer- 


tain freshness of heart which made him 
the champion of the poor and oppressed 
and the kindliest friend of sick and suf- 
fering children. Nowhere will the exit 
of “Labby” be more deplored than in the 
hospitals, where thousands of crippled 


children for many years have been mads 
happy at Christmas by the fruits of the 
Doll The 


could better have spared many a greater 


annual Truth Show. world 


man. 


Sir Edward Grey's n 


lanage 


British foreign policy is severely assail 


ed from within the ranks of his ow: 
party. The Radical element is opposed 
to the whole-hearted way in which the 
Foreign Secretary threw himself on the 


France during the recent Moroc 


That 


side of 


co crisis. opening, however, does 


for 


the majority of the nation is undoubted- 


not promise much attack, because 


ly content with the outcome of the Fran 
Hence the 


at 
mai 


co-German negotiations 


contents have directed their fire against 


Sir Edward's policy in Persia, and there 


they unquestionably have excellent rea 


sons for complaint. It is supposed that t! 


British Foreign Secretary has been any 


retain Russia's 


ious to 


important factor in the general FE 


pean situation. But whatever may 
been his motives, Sir Edward h: 
Great Britain in a most unhappy pos 


tion in Persia. He has made her a part- 


ner of Russia in the shameful assault 


upon Persian independence, and has 


been driven into virtually admitting that 
the treaty with Russia of four years ago, 
in which the two Powers delimited thelr 
in ef 


spheres of interest in Persia, was, 


fect, a treaty of partition. Sir Edward 


Grey has not even the consolation that 
there was profit in the crime against 


Persia. The partitioning of that empir« 
brings England and Russia face to face 
of frontier, a 


British 


hundreds of miles 
of 


icy has for years been trying to avoid 


along 


condition menace which pol 


The report that a large sum, approxi- 
mating half a million dollars, has been 
given by a wealthy Jewish resident of 
British India for the purpose of estab 
lishing a university at Jerusalem, calls 
attention to the changed aspect of Jew- 
ish aspirations with regard to Palestine 
during the last few years. The precise 
date of such a change may be given as 


the overthrow of Abdul Hamid I! and 
the establishment of a C nal 
régime in Turkey. For the Ot | 
pire at large the change was a 
but the Zionist movement suff 
ly. Under Abdul Hamid II it did s 
at one time as il I P ‘ 
might be obtained to the estab! 
of a partially autonom« ir 
in the Holy Land; that was t 
cal Zionism” favored by tl 
the movement, Dr. Theodor H« I 
with the advent of the You lurks 
nd their ambition to con la and 
engthen the Empire, the ad n of 
inother autonomous people to 
ter of races with which t! Go ! t 
id to contend became os Po 
l al Zionism has lost its } up 
tl Jewish people of 1 Tr} ority 
of Zionist ne I ‘ a peace 
ful conquest of the H nd t eans 
of Je sh cok tion t l de l 
opment, and the creation of ist } 
cultural centre sau ity at 
alem would 
Phe ‘ ot ti s 
( I for the G } } 
1 be 1 . 
| t I but a j I t 
I ‘ i 
pal ) 
} rt i 
innot be kr t 
in 22 ol 
f rned ! t ! l 
ill ut the jf il § t I 
t Imperial P 
; t il 0 li 
ntl | l pre 
dent J i ‘ I the 
Se il D the 
National Liberals ar idica may 
mean will al probably | re app 
ent after th d el ! ire held; 
on the face of the matter g to 
ignify a crystallization of ant ynserv 


- of the most ex 


treme party in the field. The one thing 


which, to a distant observer, seems most 


certain—not only as a showing of this 
election, but as evidenced by the whole 
story of German politics—is that in so 


far as the social-reform policies of the 


last decade or more have been inspired 


by the hope of checking the growth of 


the Socialist, or Social-Democratic, par- 


ty, they have proved as ineffective as 


was the old policy of repression 





COMPROMISE, 


ng interpretations have been 
proviso vhich Senator 
ted the Senate last Thurs- 
ng the ratification of the 
trea of universal arbitration 
t Britain and Fran In ef- 
tes that the Senat es to 
treaties o1 inderstand 
\ n be! of the 
o7 appoint 
P ident b ! 1 the ad 
' t « t t ind also 
ite all e full right to 
y special agreement pro 
iid sion All t 
to take the vitality out 
ind tl PI lent Lu 
the pr affir ed by 
! " rel On ol! point, 
" le an lifl lt 
} n id to ir I 3 
to tl joint High Com 
to appre il by the Sen 
he other matter it is dilffer- 
the report that the President 
d in it reluctantly” may 
eved In address before 
n Bar Association last Au- 
if i nost 
High ¢ is 
ist 
i } t 
a 
he 
| by 
! em 
p at 
ter] ; ( 
| ] 
i AT il b 
that t ! on 
ta oO t! sen 
to d ippr il I il 
' ' I} LisoO 
n of ft ri eport 
{ ( tt on Fe gn 
And , 4 1 re Constitu 
t bable fa in 
ensot f } er 
nate | on 1 inv hi 
— ' the ratification 
iti ms the t I, na ly 
} that the n 
} t ref ta 
ft r} of a a tion 
f Inquiry ha re 
he within tl ) of Article I 
ity The treaty provide imple 
against any ich possib'lity 
t pla the q tien iat be 
r arhitratl by a vite of all 


‘The 


Nation 


or all but one of the members of the joint 
) on, one-half of the membership 
ol hich co ssion just be appointed 
I 1 Pr lent in whose opinion such ques- 
tion is not properly subject to arbitration 
under the treaties In the second place, 
it is within the power of the Senate to in- 
st upon amendments to special agree- 
ment submitting questions to arbitration 
nder Article I, by virtue of which power 
Senat an determine the character and 

itic of t tribunal to which the 

q is to be referred. In like manner 
the I y also define the scope of 
the pow of the arbitrators and the ques- 
it issue it may settle 

f reference and fix the pro- 

! is, the Senate has the 

’ to remake by amend- 

the special agreement 

1 te i t pproval and consent con- 
ptance of such terms. 

The aspects of the treaties are con- 


fessedly debatable and must perhaps re- 


main in a degree of uncertainty. But 

ther things not open to doubt, 
eature I the treaties which, if the 
Senate consents to their ratification, will 


represent a great positive achievement 


and a marked step in advance. We 
have, in the first place, the explicit 
undertaking to settle by arbitration or 
udicial decision “all differences,” which 
are in their nature “justiciable,” that 
nay al None of the old tricking ex- 
ptions are made—questions of “hon- 
oO é “vital interest,” under which, 
( urs I controversy could be 
brought at the pleasure of either side. 
To-day e have the inspiring example 
of thi great nations willing to bind 
t elve o adjust all disagreements 
thout recourse to arms. This is the 
hief progress marked by the treaties, 
ind this remains, irrespective of any 
iestion about the machinery or the 
ethods by which the solemn pledge is 
be carried into effect. Moreover, there 

is a provision in Article II which is un- 
iffected by any of the discussions about 
the mode of interpretation or ratify- 
ng pre 0, and which is by itself of 
it valu We mean the stipulation 

r the delay of one year, at the request 
of either party, in case there is a dis- 
pute and a failure to agree upon the 
terms under which it is to be submitted 


High Commission. This pe- 


to afford time 


to the Joint 
for fur- 
it 
affords time for hot spirits to cool off. 
If had 
tween United States and Spain 


riod is designed 


ther diplomatic discussion, but also 


such an agreement existed be- 


the in 
1898, there can be little reasonable doubt 


that Spain would, in the end, have con- 


sented peacefully to evacuate Cuba. 
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From the beginning, it has been the 


moral and humane importance of the 
treaties that has elicited such enthusi- 
About the legal details 


people have not so much cared. Three 


astic support. 


powerful nations are agreeing to make 
war among them so unlikely that it can 
be 
prudent 


dismissed from the reckonings of 


men; this is the thing—this 


magnanimous gesture of international 
peace—which has so strongly appealed 
to men of good will everywhere, and 
has brought to President Taft, for his 
initiative in the great work, the deserv- 
ed plaudits of the best in the land. And 
we think it can confidently be said that 
this of the treaties 
affected by 


method now proposed of ratifying them. 


greatest influence 


will not be seriously the 
If once put in force, they will be not 


only a bulwark of peace between the 
nations directly affected, but an inspir- 


ing model for all the worid to follow. 


SLIGHTED NEW YORK, 

In selecting Baltimore as Convention 
city, the Democratic National Commit- 
tee seemed to take special pains despite- 
fully to use New York. It chose a sea- 
board city, thus ignoring the argument 
Denver that 


of Chicago, St. Louis, and 


‘ 


any one of them would be “central” and 
convenient, but turned a deaf ear to the 
of New 
all 


York should be the place. 


York that, if any Eastern 
be New 
In fact, this 


plea 


city at was to designated, 


that of her 





city got just one vote 


own committeeman. The whole enthus- 
iastic campaign to bring the Convention 
here—which every sensible man knew 


from the start was doomed to failure— 


thus issued in a rejection which was 


almost an affront. The State which has 
the most delegates and the most elector- 
al votes, the great Democratic city with 
the largest and most numerous hotels 
and a fine Convention hall, which was 
ready to guarantee all expenses, had the 
mortification of being left as a wall- 
flower while Baltimore was invited to 
dance. 

So far as Democratic politics entered 
into this humiliation of New York, the 
reasoning of the National Committee is 
both obvious and sound. The passing 
over of New York was a plain shrink- 
ing from the shadow of Tammany. To 
hold the Convention here would be reck- 
lessly to invite the charge that it was 


under the blighting domination of Mur- 
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phy. The strongest and most confident 





party in the world could not afford to 
run that risk; for the Democrats need- 
lessly to incur it, fighting their way 
back to respectability as they are, would 
be madness. This is really an old story. 
The dislike and fear of Tammany are 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the Dem- 
ocrats of the Indeed, 
years past Tammany delegates to Na- 


country. for 


tional Conventions, as they themselves 


have bitterly complained, have been 
looked upon with suspicion and aver- 
sion. “Great is Tammany, and Croker 


is its prophet!” cried Mr. Bryan in one 
of his speeches atthe Wigwam, but this 
was only one proof more that he did not 
understand the 
Before the National Committee, 


true sentiment of his 
party. 
the heralded “backing” of Murphy for 
the effort to get the Convention for New 
York amounted to a single vote. It was 
the first opportunity to slap Tammany 
in the face, and it was seized upon. 

This is, of course, not the whole of it. 
In both parties there is observable just 
now a marked unwillingness to appear 
to be identified, in either policies or 
candidates, with New York. If a possi- 
ble the 
somehow be dubbed the favorite of Wall 


nominee for Presidency can 


Street, both he and his friends feel in- 


stant alarm, while his enemies are fill- 
ed with glee. It should seem that to this 
city had suddenly been assigned the p: 
sition of “a malefactor of great wealth,” 
and that ostracism had been decreed for 
it of 
both parties. It is known, for example, 
that 
discouraged anything like an organized 


by the apprehensive politicians 


the friends of Gov. Harmon have 


movement for him here. A Democratic 


candidate might be glad to have the 
New York delegation swing over to him 
in the end, but would feel that approval 
by Tammany in advance would be well- 
nigh fatal. In the other party, there is 
a similar offishness. Those close to the 
President are remarking with much sat- 
isfaction the evidences of Wall 
Street hostility to Mr. Taft. They think 
it will help both in nominating and 
electing him. It is intimated here and 
there that Wall Street would look with 


the Colonel again, 


upon 


a kindly eye upon 
which may be explained by a desire to 
harm him with professed favor. Once 
bitten, twice shy, is a proverb that 
valid in Wall Street; 
understood that, if Mr. Roosevelt got a 
chance again, he would do unutterable 


is 


where it is well 


things to what he used to call with 


scorn “that little speck on the map.’ 


, 


Things were not ever thus. It used 
to be a great asset for a party or a can 
didate to be on good terms with “the solid 
business interests of the country.” Po- 
litical managers were wont to take the 
first train for New York in order to see 
to the sinews of war. That part of it 
will probably not be omitted this year. 
Pilgrims from afar will doubtless visit 
the metropolis furtively to seek cam- 
paign funds; and emissaries from party 
committees will not demand proof that 
money is not “tainted” before they con 
Yet the present politi- 
New York, taken 


a great change. 


sent to accept it. 
cal 


as a whole, represents 


attitude towards 


Instead of being eagerly courted, she is 
More 


ostentatiously avoided. wealthy 


than ever, with more votes at command 
and seemingly with greater political 
power than ever, New York is slighted 
The cold shoulder turned upon her by the 
Democratic National Committee is only 
she 


treatment 


All this 


typical of the political 


is receiving from all sides. is 


one item more for John Adams's famous 


“incomprehensibles” of New York poli- 
tics. It is not, however, so very incon 
prehensible when you stop to think of 
it! 


PRICE-REGULATION BY GOVERN- 
VENT. 
Mr. Carnegi¢ advocacy, as an alt 
itive to prosecution against the Trusts 
of a Government commission to fix max 


mum prices in manufacturing industry, 


is interesting chiefly because it accord 


with the similar (and, we may add, the 
equally vague) proposal of Chairman 
Gary of the Steel Corporation. We suppose 


that many readers of these two propos 
als will resort to some such explanation 
as this: Both Judge Gary and Mr. Car 


negie are interested in the Steel Trust's 


perpetuation, the dissolution of the 
Trust is threatened, they recognize that 
the power of the Trust over prices, and 
especially Judge Gary’s repudiation of 


supply and demand as a regulator of 
prices, are prejudicial to the case of the 
Trust, and both, therefore, accept as the 
lesser evil the idea of arbitrary Govern- 
ment regulation. But we do not wish to 
base our examination of the matter on 
any presumption of self-interest. The 
idea of Federal of prices 
of Trust-controlled products is not con- 


fined to the Chairman of the Steel Trust 


regulation 


or the principal holder of its bonds. 





1 


It 


is advocated, more or less obscurely, by 


a number of other people who are dis- 


turbed by the policy of suing for disso- 


lution of such industrial combinations 


as the Steel Trust—among them, Mr 
Roosevelt. 

Before discussing the merits of thi 
contention it may be well to say a word 


of the status of the anti-Trust litigatio: 


Observant people are aware that the Su 


preme Court decisions of last s] 


ring 


me respects shifted the ground fro: 


the Northern Securities decision of 1904 


Oil and Tobacco Trusts were ord 

d to dissolve, not only because tl 

rm of organization was such as 

promote restraint of trade, but beca 
the testimony showed them to have rs 


trained trade by overt and proven acts 


Northern Securities, on the other hand 


vas dissolved in spite of its counsel's 


undisputed contention that the holding 


company had performed no overt act 


whatever, beyond receiv ind disburse 


ing dividends. But the majority opi 


ions of the Court of 1904 insisted strong 


, on the fact of potential monopoly and 


estraint. The deciding opinion in that 
ase was indeed avowedly based on ad 
mission of counsel that the same ma 
hinery which Northern Securiti lad 
edto buy up t competing ra Ay! 

ght conceivably be utilized to place 
inder control of three or four individ 
uals all the railways of the country: 

At the time, the d ion is greet 
li by thinking mer the most impo 
int of all possible barriers to the ar 
tions and aspirations of the excited 
industrial promoters of 1899 and 19 
rhe service ed by the la 
1890, in that highly crit il per l 
yur industrial and social history, would 
be difficult to exaggerat his quite 
gardless of the familiar criticls 
peated in the Tobacco case, that 
ime people owned the disintegra 
parts as had owned the whole Ev 
an of the ghtest business experle 
vy that hatever might happer 
competitive fleld in the next 

onths or years, the dream of a self- 
petuating, self-extending, and self- 
forcing corporate monopoly was at an 


jut it was only ended on the pr: 


that 


end, 


sumption the law would continue 


to be enforced. 


Is it, then, to be said that the Anti 


Trust law, having stopped the extremely 


dangerous possibilities or probabilities 





52 


‘ ; ' 
of the system, has done its work, and ant survival of the fittest or most pow- 


should give way to a plan of Govern- 
ment supervision? The answer involves 
an inquiry into the probable workings 
of that plan itself. To the extremely 
vague suggestions of Judge Gary and 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Carnegie adds the 
definite proposal that the Government 


should fix maximum prices every month. 


We very strongly doubt if these eminent 
advocates of the plan, much less the 
general business public, have fairly con- 


sidered what this thing would mean, It 


is the fashion to point comfortably to 
rates, now 


the 


railway 
Inter- 
this 


law by 


» Commission. But 


to the plan proposed by Mr. 


arithmetic is to in- 


mple 


ulu The American railway 


tegral cal 


system has, on the one hand, grown to 


be something very much like a natural 


monopoly; on the other hand, the prin- 


ciples underlying the fixing of rates in- 


volve a comparatively easy problem. 


such authority is thrust 


fhe instant 


nanufacturing industry, a thou 


d mplicating considerations will 


ide Location, experience, access 


t raw material, invention, practice of 


capacity for specializing— 


e influences, and a vast 


if others, affect the question of 


number <« 


ite price, and affect it in a 


nore of industries wholly dif- 


another Supposing, 


be very slow to con- 


t a commission adequate to 


ill these conflicting problems 


d be formed, what is to be said of 
which must pass on the jus- 
or 


For, let it 


commissioners’ yearly 


daily schedules? 


be observed, the whole world-wide realm 


of trade, finance, and economics must be 


called upon to decide what are the cir- 


cumstances making a given price in a 


industry at a given moment just 


given 


our mind, the easy-going 


proposals of Mr. Carnegie and Judge 


Gary run pretty close to copying the 


obnoxious fallacy of the extreme 
that 


most 


Socialistic school we need only 
confer on Government the power of say-| 


ing a given arbitrary schedule in trade, 


finance, industry, or production § Is) 
right, and it will be right. ; 
That their further argument—to the 


effect that dissolution of the Trusts will 
leave industry subject to {he rule of 
“destructive competitfon,” with result- 


The Nation 
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erful, and reéstablishment of monopoly 

may require some consideration by it- 
self, we are not prepared to deny. Pres- 
ident Taft himself has said, in his mes- 
sage of last December, that he can “see 
decided advantages in the enactment of 
a law which shall describe and denounce 
methods of competition which are un- 
fair.” The power of concentrated capi- 
tal may conceivably, in these days, be 
used for such purposes, through cutting 
prices low enough to drive rivals out of 
business, quite as well as for fixing ar- 
tificially high prices by corporate com- 
bination. But we hold that the plan of 
commission supervision, with maximum 
does not 


fixed by Government, 


touch the matter at all—unless, indeed, 


prices 


its adherents wish the commissioners to 
fix minimum as well as maximum, and 
dictate exactly what the American con- 
We 


so daring as to 


sumer is to pay for what he buys. 
have heard of nobody 
suggest this plan, and we have a very 
kind it 


would meet with from the public. 


clear idea of the of reception 


FIRES AND HUMAN NATURE. 


A few days ago, if anybody in New 


York had been asked to name the build- 


ings most free from the danger of de- 
struction by fire, he would have been 
almost sure to place the Equitable 


Building in the list, and near the top of 
He would probably have thought the 


building fireproof in the fullest sense of 


it. 


the word, to begin with; and he would 
felt the 
against fire, over and above the protec- 


have sure that precautions 
tion afforded by the nature of the struc- 
ture, were such as would correspond to 
the stupendous moneyed interests repre- | 
sented in the building. But Tuesday of 
last week told a different tale. The fire | 
started in an act of carelessness such as | 
might have taken place under the hum-| 
blest roof; and in undertaking to fight 
it without sending in an alarm until it! 
had attained great headway, the person 
in charge of the building showed that) 
he was not under the government of 
proper rules of conduct in an emergency. 
But, as ex-Fire Chief Croker says, “of 
course this Equitable fire ought to have 
been stopped before it started, by proper 
prevention. Just so long as you leave 
waste paper in an office building at 
night you are in danger of a fire. All 
paper ought to be taken out as soon as 





it is collected. As I hear it, this blaze 
began in a storage room, and then went 
up the elevator shaft. Storing paper 
and things like that is giving the fire a 
handicap against the Department.” 

It will doubtless be said, by way of 
defence, that all this lack of careful man- 
agement was due to the conviction that 
the building was “absolutely fireproof.” 
Such was doubtless the belief of people 
generally; but the heads of the institu- 
tion knew better, or were to blame if 
they did not. “The building,” says Fire 
Commissioner Johnson, “was known to 
the underwriters as ‘sub-standard con- 
struction.’ This simply means that the 
building was not fireproof’; and he goes 
on to speak of its being “allowed to 
stand in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict” as an anomaly. Elsewhere the 
special defect to which the fire owed 
its destructiveness is thus commented 
on: “The presence of an elevator shaft 
fitted in wood, running the height of the 
building, or of wood staircases, renders 
large to 
The flames were sucked up the 
Equitable shaft, and the 
trated at the cupola of the building was 
so enormous that the entire structure 


any building an easy prey 
flames. 


heat coucen- 


was almost immediately wrecked.” And 
it should be added that there was not 
even a wall of special thickness, or fire- 
the res- 
the fire 


resisting quality, to separate 
taurant storeroom (in which 
started) from this fire-spreading chim- 
ney in the shape of an elevator shaft. 
Now, nobody will pretend for a mo- 
ment that the Equitable Company de- 
liberately refused to spend the trifling 
sum that would have been required to 
make the precautions against the spread 
of a fire in the building practically in- 


vincible. To consult the foremost of 


'fire experts as to the necessary mea- 


sures, and to employ such a permanent 
skilled staff as might be necessary to 
carry them out, would have been the 
merest bagatelle in its budget. These 
things were not done, simply because 
nobody gave the matter serious thought. 
The like things, upon their more modest 
scale, are not done by any of us indi- 
vidually in our own houses, are not in- 
sisted on by any of us on the part of 
the owners of the apartments we oc- 
cupy. They are not done by us col- 
lectively as inhabitants of a great city, 
or as business men with colossal mater- 
ial interests involved in its safety. Ex- 
perts, we are told, “have come to the 
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conclusion that New York would have! prencH POLITICS AND THE EN- 


been practically helpless if another big 
fire had broken out downtown on the 
same morning.” It is highly improba- 
ble that a double event of the kind will 
happen; but it is far from impossible, 
and yet we 
measures will be taken jo meet such a 
if taken at all, 
in the near future. 


all know that no radical 


contingency, or, will 


not be taken In a 
word, there is a vast deal of inertia in 
human nature. In some directions, we 
ought to fight that inertia, might and 
main; in some directions we must brand 
it as criminal and sternly punish it; 
but after all is said and done a great 
deal of it will remain, and must remain 
so long as we continue to be human. 
Considerations like these have a bear- 
ing far wider than as they relate to the 
tactics of fire prevention. They should 
mitigate the ardors of some of our de- 
claimers against the brutality and self- 
ishness of the individualist or “capital- 
ist” régime. Not every life lost in the 
working of the 


enterprise is a cold-blooded sacrifice on 


machinery of modern 


the altar of Mammon. Something must 


be allowed for that indifference to an 


infrequent possibility, that inertia in 


regard to an improbable disaster, which 
so abundantly in in- 


is illustrated 


stances with which the consideration 
of the saving of money has nothing to 
do. 


ation should serve as excuse or pallia- 


Just how far this kind of consider- 


tion is matter for level-headed judgment 
in each case. It offers no refuge for the 
violator of laws designed to protect the 
lives of workers; it furnishes no excuse 
for the sordid wretch who locks the fac- 
tory door as a cheap means of prevent- 
ing pilfering by his employees, knowing, 
as he must, that he thereby directly 
diminishes the chance of their escape 
from a horrible death in the event of 
a fire. But it is a consideration that 
stands in the way of frantic general de- 
nunciations, and that stamps as false 
those pictures of society which repre- 
sent the capitalist class as unfeeling 
monsters instead of human beings with 
their share of the weakness, the imper- 
fection, the inertia which human beings 


exhibit in all stations of life, and which | 


they will be quite sure to carry with 
them even into the coming Utopia. 
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TENTE CORDIALE. 
The of 


organized by M. Raymond Poincaré was 


character the new Ministry 


determined by causes more permanent 


than usually shape the formation of a 
new Cabinet in France. The regular 
procedure is that the men who bring 
about the fall of a Cabinet take unto 
themselves the prize of victory. The 
struggle is a factional one between the 
‘ins” and the “outs.” But, however 
personal may have been the motives 
that brought about the fall of M, Cail- 
laux, it is no single faction that has 
profited by the event. M. Poincaré's 
Cabinet is not only a Ministry of all 
talents in the sense that it comprises a 
large number of distinguished men of 


affairs; it represents also a greater num- 


ber of groups and tendencies than any 
Cabinet for the past ten years. Omit- 
ting the Socialists on one wing and the 
Conservatives and Conservative Republi 
cans on the other, it reflects every oth- 
in Parliament, 


er shade of sentiment 


from the Moderate Republicans to the 
Socialist Radicals. It is a Cabinet of 
veterans. Two of its members sour- 


former Premiers 
of 


geois and Briand, are 
M. held 
Finance with distinction. 
office, 
ally recognized as one of the most bril- 
Théophile Del 


Poincaré has the Portfolio 


Millerand has 
is gener- 


several times held and 


liant men in public life. 


cassé’s role in French politics during 
the past fifteen years has been of the 
highest importance. There is so much 


talent in this new French Ministry that 
one fears for it the fate of other Minis 
tries “of all the talents” in France and 
elsewhere. 

But for the time being the appearance 
of what is described as a “national Min- 
istry,” instead of a merely partisan 

Ministry, is significant of the profound 
change that has come over French pub- 
lic opinion in the past two years. The 
nation has long been aware of the ex- 
cessive play of personal politics and par- 
tisan intrigue that has gone on in Paris; 
but the nation, as a whole, has been in- 
different. Partly this has béen the re- 
| sult of the moral exhaustion following 
|the tremendous strain of the Dreyfus 
affair. Partly it has been mere content- 
‘ment with the steady economic well-be- 
ing which France has been experiencing 
‘in contrast with other countries. In- 
|tent upon maintaining and increasing 


| its prosperity, the French people de-' 


3 


Because it 


eye 


manded peace at any price. 


wanted peace abroad, it repeatedly yleld- 


ed to German intimidation And be- 
cause it had peace and prosperity at 
home, the nation was content to let the 


politicians in Paris knock each 
about to their heart's content 

The change came not very ng 
when the latest reappearance of the G 
man menace under the old form of 
rocco finally brought it home to 


great majority of Frenchmen that pe 
by submission was not to be had 
of acute crisis in la 


controversy, but 


had chang 


were moments 


years Moroccan 


temper of the French people 


ed. All observers » that a spirit of 
dk 


nation, a firm re 


agree 


quiet termination possessed the 


French solve to fight, it 


fight it must. And to this firm bearing 


on the part of France, taken in conju 


tion with England's support of her par't 


ner in the entente cordiale, the defeat 


German diplomacy attributed, That 


it was a defeat is acknowledged eve! 


Germany. If there are Frenchmen 


terms or the agreem*: 


and 


the 


the Congo, it is b 


could hay 


At 


that France 


obtained even more than she got. 


taking into account 


existence ¢ a differ opinion as 


to precise advanti gained i) 


the 


France, it is plain that French s 


runs high The 


ned 


to-day 


fidens . 


spirit, once awakes by 


vith Germany, has reacted o 


ernal situation. The indifference of 
carryings on in the Cham 


The desire 


elector to the 


ber of Deputies has waned. 


has manifested itself for a Government 
that shall not represent the ambitions 
of groups and individuals, but shall 


stand forth as the adequate embodiment 


of the nation's present high state of self- 


satisfaction. Some such popular state 


of mind has helped to shape the char- 
the Ministry. How long 


acter of new 


this state of mind will last is another 
question. 

That the new régime will bring about 
a change in the relations with England 
The 


presence in the Cabinet of M. Delcassé, 


is altogether improbable. mere 
architect of the entente cordiale, would 
show that. 
British opinion is said to be greatly 


stirred up at the revelation of M. Cail- 


At the present moment 


laux’s underhand negotiations with Ger- 
many; surely, here was an attempt to 
make peace with the common enemy 





oA 


and leave England in the lurch. But 

only ae “fe weeks ago there were 

Frenchmen who accused England of 

playing her own game in Morocco. She 

per! 1 affairs to come to the verge of 

obtained Germany’s assur- 

7 t tish trade-routes would not 

be iced by a new German naval sta- 

t cco. Then Britain was con 

te nd I 1 Fra e to out of 

fieult e could But such 

ill political 

is 1 e lost among 

t 0 ple Alliance, for 

Whatever may be the ulti 

that underlie tl ntent 

p t that both par 

profited | it. England re 

i diplor itl V tory over Ge! 

I ind in France conditions are as 

ave explained Perhaps it is not 

the least advantage accruing from the 

Anglo-French understanding as it 

oned in the course of recent 

that better relations between 

Germany and Fran and between Ger- 

many and England are now spoken of as 
a bility of the near future. 

ROUSSEAUISM. 


t no new thing in politics to sun- 
de the democracy of Rousseau from 
the democracy of Montesquieu; but that 
democratic element, which critics all 
concede as one of the main forces in 

tera iri the past hundred and 
fift eal knows little or nothing of 
. distinction. Jean-Jacques, with 


h gospel of the ego, his doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, his belief in man's 
natural goodness, has the field to him- 
self Literary democracy is always 
ho iu’s democrat always the ex 
e kind, salutary so far as it wakes 

an letters into new life and sets 
opolitan ideals, but powerless 

n cause, and perishing at last 
0 own tragic absurdity. Critics and 
poet o recolled from the extreme 
ate; Rousseaulsam, had no refuge, it 
i t restrained and rea 

acy, such as Montesquieu 

K f litical world, such as com- 
to an American Federal- 

rt and letters, no halting seems 

{ i | en the doctrine that 
every man is an wathetic law unto him- 
f and the doctrine of a kingdom by 
divine right. Who are the democrats as 
one reckons them in English poetry? 


turns, of course, and Byron, and Blake: 
the young Wordsworth, Shelley, Landor, 
in a Mirabeau in verse 

and Swinburne; consummately, Walt 
Whitman—Rousseaulsts to a man, impa- 


his own way 


tient of law, and foes to woclal order. 
Whitman's democracy is outright Rous 


‘Che 


Nation 


but it 
Wordsworth’s poem of 1791: 


seauism; sounds already in 


Once, Man, entirely free, alone and wild, 

Was blest as free—for he was Nature’s 
child 

Confessed no law but what his reason 
taught, 

Did all he wished, and wished but what he 
ought 


Man, that is to say, was born free, has 
been corrupted by the community, and 


will be good again if he be set free from 


communal bonds. Here is the pal- 
pable opposite of Montesquieu’s doc- 
trine about law which the freeman im- 
peses upon his own freedom, the oppo- 
site of Montesquieu’s idea that individ- 
uals are at their best when they submit 
themselves to the highest social order, 
eC iws for defining that order, lay 
stre upon coherence, uphold = stand- 


frown upon all that is merely in- 
| and expansive, and praise what 
James has called the “contrac- 
In other words, to the 
of Rousseau is opposed the 
democracy of Montesquieu, which is an- 
other thing from the Tory doctrine as 
in the feudalism of Scott and in 
the submissive scheme of converts like 
Friedrich Schlegel; and this saner de- 
was both preached and prac- 
ticed by many a poet, many a critic and 
whose ideas are credited to 
Jean-Jacques. 

Herder, to begin with a conspicuous 
instance, as & Rousseauist 
of the extreme left. Yet more than one 
of his biographers can find no name to 
fit him so well as Humanist. Studies of 
Greek art and Greek letters busied his 
maturity, filled his last years; if he 
chides modern culture, he opposes to it 
not Rousseau’s blameless savage, but the 
self-restrained freeman of Hellenic life 
at its best. He would use the classics, 
not in Landor’s way, not in Pater’s way, 
as fuel for that clear, hard flame of the 
intellectual life, but as an aid in human- 
izing the Christian ideal. True, he did 
not renounce and revile the apostle of 
but, like other men of genius 
in youth to the 
nobler note of Rousseau’s appeal, Her- 
der finally parted from his Lucifer in a 
kind of revolt against revolt. He gota 
glimpse of the other democratic banner, 
“the of unal- 
terable law.” He saw that justice, which 
cosmic, makes a higher ideal than 
mercy, which tends to the chaotic; that 
good in art as in 
life, is the better part of freedom; and 
that Calvinism, hard as it is to hear, 
not only tells a truer tale than the vague 
account of the deists, but is to be heard 
rather for its fidelity to the facts of life, 
ites assertion of the powerlessness of in- 
dividuals, its encouragement of coher- 
ence in community and state, than for 
its vague assumptions of primitive in- 
nocence and natural goodness as Rous- 
seau chose to Interpret them. The Cal- 


vidu 
William 
tile elements. 


democracy 


e how n 


mocracy 


historian, 


is set down 


freedom; 


whose pulses stirred 


which floats above army 


is 
laws, 


obedience to 
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vinist idea of retribution is unlovely; 
but Rousseau’s idea of the kingdom of 
good impulses is impossible. Nothing 
crossed his scheme as the idea of 
punishment. Yet it is to the powers 
that punish and not to the powers that 
forgive, itis to justice and not to mercy, 
that Herder at last dedicates his volume 
of poetry of the people. He believes in 
punishment, in that “mountain,” 
Dante said, which makes straight what 
the world has made crooked; as mature 
critic and historian he is no longer hys- 
teric, hardly dithyrambic; he seek 
ing for laws, for the spirit of the la 
whether literary development or 
the progress of humanity at large. That 
wonderful book, begun when Herder 
the “Ideas for the Phil- 





50 


as 


is 
in 


in 


was 


forty years old, 


osophy of the History of Mankind,” 
shows on nearly every page the trail of 
this search for law, this attempt to 


prove an orderly evolution, this gather- 
ing of the evidence for divine justice. 
Here and there a phrase like verfeinte 
Schwachheit still echoes Rousseau; and 
in the discussion of climate the “Dis- 
course on Inequality” is treated with re- 
spect. But sentiment bas mainly made 
way for science. “Here is no place,” he 
says once, “to discuss the good or the 
harm done by these social institutions.” 
He sees, as with modern eyes, all the 
evil and waste of the world, and he half- 
concedes the futility of it; then, with 
the nobler democratic hope at heart, he 
points out and praises the scheme by 
which the dear labors of mankind, siisse 
Miihe der Menschen, will come out more 
than conqueror. In sum, he will search 
history, just as Montesquieu advised, 
for the proof of laws; he will seek out 
the higher order. 

“There is an old poet’s saying,” wrote 
Goethe in the year 1802, “which I 
once learned without comprehending 
it, but which now I understand, because 
it brings me blessing and success.” What 
is this talismanic precept? Goethe pro- 
ceeds to embody it in his famous sonnet 
about the master-artist who is revealed 
only by his self-restraint; in art, that 
is, “nothing but law can give us liber- 
ty.” Now, if one wishes a phrase for 
the democratic movement in letters, this 
sonnet should at least proclaim that “re- 
turn to nature” has no clearer title than 
“search for law.” Moreover, catchwords 
like “people” and “race,” often used to 
characterize certain theories in literary 
criticism, have as good right to Mon- 
tesquieu’s interpretation as to Rous- 
seau’s, which is their inevitable gloss. 
Nobody, it may be said with confidence, 
has disturbed the peace of the modern 
critic more than Jacob Grimm, Herder’s 
own disciple, has done by his phrases 
about race-made epic and the people in 
verse. True, his “Old-German Forests” 
were a tangled and dark haunt of ideas 
which Rousseau would have approved; 
but Wilhelm Schlegel’s sharp and just 
criticism drove Grimm from those ob- 
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scurities, and set him not only to the 
orderly planting and harvesting of his 
German Grammar, but to the demonstra- 
tion of that great law which bears his 
name. The hallmark of Grimm's re- 
search is not passion for the lower free- 
dom, but reverence for the higher law. 
Even to his doctrine about poetry one 
may apply the spirit of that praise which 
Mr. Chesterton has recently expressed 
for “the real and ancient emotion of 
the salus populi, almost extinct in our 
oligarchical chaos.” Let the extrava- 
gant and dithyrambic part of the doc- 
trine go; but keep, or rather bring back, 
Grimm’s spirit of reverence for tradi- 
tion, for the sense of kin and kind, his 
power of visualizing community or state 
even for literary ends, his respect for 
law, his belief in orderly progress. 
Thus in the stubborn but not wholly 
unyielding material of literature and 
criticism can be traced lines analogous 
to those which are so deeply cut upon 
the political record. The account, more- 
over, is not yet closed. Rousseau’s de- 
mocracy of “myself” and Montesquieu’s 
democracy of “my country” are still pit- 
ted one against the other in our national 
life. Rousseauism sticks in every cham- 
pion of individual rights at the expense 
of the community, in every abuse of the 
power of that irresponsible individual, 
the corporation under private control, 
and in the travesty of justice which al- 
lows absurd range to the defendant in 
a criminal suit. The cause of reform is 
inevitably the cause of the community, 
of law, of the higher social order. And 
has this cause, to touch the analogy once 
more, no place in critical and creative 
literary fields? Have poets nothing to 
learn from the higher democracy? In 
criticism, in history, is the blue pencil 
to be drawn across all the pages of the 
democratic message; and shall so inade- 
quate a label as “Rousseauism” condemn 
alike the mistakes and the inspired ex- 
hortation? There is no task so attrac- 
tive to scholar, critic, man of letters, as 
to return upon the whole democratic 
movement and make salvage of its no- 
bler and forgotten achievements. Who- 
ever will carefully follow this move- 
ment on artistic, literary, and critical 
ground, must deny the supremacy of 
Rousseau, and must allow that “the real 
and ancient emotion of the salus populi”’ 
found, and ought always to find, its high- 
est expression not in liberty, but in law 
Francis B. GUMMERE. 


MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS. 


A useful book of reference has just 
been published by the old firm of E. S. 
Mittler & Son, in Berlin. It is a “Phi 
losophen-Lexikon” of about nine hundred 
pages, compiled and edited by Dr. Rudolf 
Eisler, and surveying the life, work, and 
teachings of the world’s great think- 
ers Another work lIikely to en- 


‘The 


gaze attention is the collection of 
essays by Adolf Harnack, entitled 
“Aus Wissenschaft und Leben,” which 


Nation 


mported by G E. Stechert @& 
Co. To a more popular taste appeals 
another importation of the same firm 
Dr. Otto Henne am Rhyn’'s “Illustrierte 
Religions- und Sittengeschichte aller 
Zeiten und Volker,” with ten full-page 
plates and many illustrations in the text. 
From Eugen Diederichs of Jena, who 
publishes many works in that depart 
Wilhelm Miller 


which treats with commendable judg 


ment, comes a book by 


ment the creeds and churches of this 
country, “Das religidse Leben in Ame- 
rika.” The same house has brought out 
a translation of Percival Lowell's “Soul 
ot the Far East,” and Riitten & Léning 
of Frankfurt a volume of selections from 
the writings of Lafcadio Hearn, under 
the title “Japan-Buch 

Folklore and travel are largely repre 
sented in the season bookmart \ 
unique work, published | Riitten & 
LOoning (also known as Literarische An 
stalt), is “Das Buch des Lappen Johann 
Turi.” It is the first original work of 
its kind written by a Lap, and is edited 


by a Danish woman, Friiulein Demant 





who for a year shared the author lif 
and made him write what he knew of 
the life and lore of his people. The sam 


firm publishes a volume of Chinese ghost 
and love stories of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in an édition de lure on China 
paper and bound in silk. Of travel boo 
one of the most striking is the sumptu- 
ously illustrated volume by Oscar Kauff 
mann, “Aus Indiens Dschungeln,” which 
is imported by Stechert. From the firm 
of B. G. Teubner in Leipzig comes a 
book by E. von Hoffmeister, “Durcl 
Armenien: Eine Wanderung und dé 
Zug Xenophons bis zum Schwarz 
Meer.” 

Karl Scheffler, a subtle critic and bril 
liant essayist, has edited for the Inse! 
Verlag of Leipzig a work call 
“Deutsche Maler und Zeichner im 19 
Jahrhundert,” which has been imported 
by Lemcke & Buechner. It is a larg 
volume with about seventy illustrations 
which are in themselves valuable. A! 
other ambitious art work entitled 
“Deutsche Kunst in Wort und Farbe 
is edited by Dr. Richard Graul, and 
lished by E. A. Seeman of Leipzig (im 
ported by Stechert) It contains ninet 


11 


five color plates of paintings by Bécklin, 
Leibl, Liebermann, Stuck, Thoma, Men 
zel, and others Of Karl Woermann’s 
Geschichte der Kunst aller Zeiten und 
Volker,” the third volume has been i 
ported by Lemcke & Buechner; it is d 
voted to the art cf the Christian nations 
from the sixteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth centuries 

Among the books for the music-lover 
and musician the biography of Richard 
Strauss by Max Steinitzer is likely to 
be much talked of me 1. volume 
of three hundred pages vith fifty 


i 


six illustrations and numerous portra 


rhe centenary of Liszt iptifie Alling 
i t mm to August G ‘ b I 
Liszt published Marquardt & ¢ 
Berlin, a volume of above thre 

ages, With some excellent portral i 


four hitherto unpublished com, 


Untiring in his efforts at explol' 
subject of Goethe from every yp 
view, Wilhelm Bode appears as t 
thor of a work in two volum LD 
ronkunst in Goethe's Lebe! it I 


he traces the relation of Go¢ 
musicians of his time: Kayser, R 
hardt, Schiitz, Hummel, Zelter, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schub« 
forgetting the author of the first 
very naive setting of the “Erlkins 
fair singer Corona Schréter, and t 
venerable musical savant Freih: 
Rochlitz Besides tue book of sels 

om the writings of Richard W 


ade by Houston Stewart Cham 


th Insel-Verl about a yea 
\ wahl né hriften’’), the " 
amo! ! season's publicat i 
‘ i ( of’ quot ons for 
. Ausspruche t k und 
( 1 ft Dat i Thor 
l at rfried 
I id n | 
liy I rted et other 
? ( } Stechert 
A number of books on lit ry I 
f ipp ] n itt 
I Al { Wichtur ] 


Dichter der Zeit” is a compendiur 
odern German letters. It is a v 
of nearly nine hundred pages, cont 
ing three hundred and _ forty-five 
traits, among them the painfully 
ind striking portrait of Nietzsche 
Klinger. Wolfgang Golther’s essays 
lected under the title, “Zur deut 
Sage und Dichtung,” deal so much 
Wagner and his relation to Schiller a 
Goethe that they appeal both to 
reader with the literary interest and 
ic-lover. A notable volume, bear 
the familiar Brockhaus impr! 
H. H. Houben’s book on the Yo 
Germany of the thirties, “Jungdeutscher 


Sturm und Drang 


An ur ! her f } torical 
blished 
Cert un } ‘ 
the Ret \ irt of the ita 
é fe n Died | 
t } The | é 
T of the } 
’ r? ‘ rr (; 
| | 1) T earn 
' nda ‘ 
f ort t f ’ 
’ of the G ‘ 
ches r ’ Vv 
| 1 «wf ol ; 
[44 i the Herd } 
hhandluns n J ; ‘ 
read u ' ' 
} Wilhelm I f ’ ) 
Deutscher m amerikan he j er 
r ‘ i volume of nearly aix hund j 





imported by Lemcke & Buechner. 


par 
Al boo of biography there is 4s 
sual an abundance of works pertaining 
to the giant f cla cal Weimar. 
Paul Kuhi passes in review the inter- 
est cle that hovered about Goethe, 
} uttractively illustrated volume, 
D Frauen um Goethe, ich is 
in techert Wilhelm Bode’s 
t ] ~e I _ I ey t 
it remarkable characte! t is 
i j 665 page with forty-eigh 
ati im them iettes of 
d The als 1 book on 
url n Kalb Ida Boy-Ed, th 
ne t, v h be ; the imprint of Eu 
Died é of Jena. It is an admir- 
cal portrait of the woman 
| the friendship of Goethe 
and | d was called the Titanide by 
Paul, was a favorite of the Prin- 
\malia, and yet died literally in ob- 
having lost her eyesight and 
n reduced to poverty. The one-hun- 
inniversary of the death of Hein- 
Kleist has been observed by the 
ition of an important biographical 
Ernst Schur’s “Heinrich von 
K In seinen Briefen,” published by 
the ler-Buchhandlung, Charlotten 
burg 
An r the collections of popular tales 


usually classed with juveniles there are 
ome new editions of Grimm's “Kinder- 
und Haus-Miirchen” and the Arabian 
N ‘“Tausend und eine Nacht,” both 
in the Insel-Verlag. Of complete editions 
there is a great abundance, the classics 
heading the list. Of the “Shakespeare 
in deutscher Sprache” in twelve vol- 
umes, mostly in new translations by 
Friedrich Gundolf, seven volumes are 
read) They are published by George 
Bondi of Berlin and are distinguished 
by their artistic makeup. The new re 
vised edition of Lessing's complete 
vO edited by Georg Witkowski and 
publ ed by the Bibliographische In 
stitut of Leipzig, has reached its seventh 
vo ‘ The historical and critical 
ed n “of Hebbel’s complete works, 
which is being prepared by Richard 
Maria Werner and is called the Sikular- 
A e, is planned to comprise six 
teen olume and it seems doubtful 
] t will be completed in the year 
‘ } centenal 1913 The Insel 
\ 1 new Lenau tn six volumes 
A. Von ENDE. 
FOR RIBLIOPHILI 
rd portraite aketched by 
t Hen! t? ich prt jon 
' ‘ » os to Pa - ad 
tcl ther l on ofa 
rd if in FPdlaburen 
tl i t in that he of 
1 t and therefore 
h for q t and ough 
f } re ti 
A VISITOR 
! e face ts like a walnut she) 
With wrinkling lines; ber #oft white balr adorns 
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Her elther brow in quaint straight curls, like 
berns 
An bout her clings an old sweet smell. 
She ears n stuffs and puritanic shawis, 
Ile t might we have been born on her. 
Car a fairy godmother 
I en es an calls? 
Ir now o ne from be to bed she rune, 
H hands that always give, or pray, 
The ng eaf of tracts, a bag of buns 
‘ ' es and texts and is tales, 
\ wee ma that sweeps the Bridegroom's 
I erful trust that never fails. 
1} as printed in the nun for July, 
of the Cornhill Magazine, and may now 
be read in the first volume of the Works of 


William Ernest Henley, published in 1908 
will feel 
who was 


vho reads the sonnet 
lifelike But 
The answer to that 
found in a privately printed booklet 


Every ons 
that 
the 


will be 


it is a portrait 


original? 


question 


devoted to the memory of a saintly Scots- 
wcman, Barbara Abercrombie.* The por- 
trait which forms the frontispiece shows 
an antique figure with a lofty brow and a 
kindly face. She was born January 7, 1811, 
and died March 7, 1891. Her father, a “be- 


had also the Scottish tal- 
was a gath- 
who came out of 
the Great Disrup- 
might have 
English lawyers or 
s obstinately 
and Scottish 
She was a member of the Free 
the and after her 
she continued the hospitable 


leved physician,” 
ent for philosophy, 

ering of the 
the Established Kirk 
tion of 1843—a calamity 
avoided if 
English statesmen had been le 
Scottish 


His house 
ground men 
in 
which 
been either 


ignorant of business 
entiment. 
from beginning, 
death 


tradition which 


Church 
{c.ther’s 
made ii a centre of religious 
of 
for 
than thirty 


To one 


effort 
the 
and for 


ar philanthropic She was one 


of 


Highland Schools 


tl founders Ladies’ Society 


more 


years was its assiduous secretary. 


‘ 


of the teachers she wrote: 


1 am so glad you gave your son the Scrip- 
ture quilt, it is quite a thing for a sailor. 


We were much interested in your account of 
the elderly woman learning to read. I 
have sent in your parcel a small box, with 
eight pairs of spectacles for different eyes, 
and I have told Mr. L. if he wants a pair 
fer anybody else to ask them from you. In 
your parcel there is a little tea for sick 
reople, given by an invalid friend who is 


since dead; also some things I hope may 
be useful in your own family. 

This n for the practical side of 
character; on the 
there is a letter of condolence 


ay serve 


Farbara Abercrombie’s 


iritual side 


to» the widow of a Highland Catechist, an 
excellent man, who died in the prime of 
life from a sore throat, caught while nurs- 
his n sick children; and a letter to 
oung girl who has just partaken of her 
{iret cor inion. Miss Abercrombie’s char- 
were not, as is sometimes the case, 
cnfined to those who were remote from her. 
he lowest cellars and the highest attics 
of the socially variegated Edinburgh knew 
her gentle spirit and her generous hand. 
this care for the poor,” said the Rev. An- 
(drew Keay, “was her ruling passion, and 
it was strong in death, for the last words 
he uttered before the final unconsciousness 
et in had reference to a sum of money 
he wished to send to a poor widow.” Ina 
letter of condolence, written in 1887, she 


“T have no black-edged paper here, 
but I have a black dress, and I have put 


*in Memortam Rerbara Abercrombie ‘ 
Edinborgh Printed at the University Press by | 
Tr. and A. Constable, Printers to Her Majesty, | 
1°01, pp. (4) 88. 


it on.” What a tenderly naive sentence! 
The booklet includes many tributes to the 
sincerity and helpfulness of Barbara Aber- 
crembie, and Henley’s poem is included. 
M1. Keay records a claracteristic saying. 
“I remember,” he says, “how she once told 
me that when she felt inclined to be dis- 
contented her cure for it was a visit to the 
infirmary.” It was on such visits that Hen- 
ley saw her. WILLIAM E, A, AXON. 


Correspondence 


A REPLY BY HANNIS TAYLOR 
To THE EpITroR OF THE NATION: 
Sin: In your issue of December 28, Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt made an attack upon Madi- 


son in order to injure the fame of Pelatiah 
Webster. He begins by warming over an 
old story originated by Bancroft, who de- 
nied the truth of the following statement 
made by Madison in his famous Papers 
published by Gilpin in 1841: 

In a pamphlet published in May, 1781, at 
the seat of Congress, Pelatiah Webster, an 
able though not conspicuous citizen, after 
discussing the fiscal system of the United 
States and suggesting among other remed- 
ial provisions, one including a national 
bank, remarks that “the authority of Con- 
gress at present is very inadequate to per- 
form their duties; and this indicates the 
necessity of their calling a Continental 
Convention for the express purpose of as- 
certaining, defining, enlarging, and limit- 
ing the duties and powers of their Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Hunt tells us that “Madison’s sketch 
in which the error of attributing the pam- 
phlet to Webster occurred was written by 
him in extreme old age and was not one of 
the papers which he prepared for posthu- 
mous publication.” As an historical critic 
Mr. Hunt is really a more reliable witness 
than Bancroft. 

But what I really object to is Mr. Hunt’s 
attempt to make it appear that I have at- 
tached vital importance to the announce- 
ment which Madison says Pelatiah Webster 
made in the summer of 1781 as to the call- 
ing of a “Continental Convention.” In my 
recent work I said: “No attention should be 
paid to Bancroft’s vain attempt to discredit 
Madison's statement. Apart from Madison's 


|} great accuracy and Bancroft’s well-known 


inaccuracy stands the fact that the cal! of 
1781 was a natural part of Pelatiah Web- 
ster’s initiative as now understood. Madi- 
son was on the ground and knew the facts; 
Bancroft’s inference is based on flimsy 
hearsay nearly a century after the event. 
Bancroft never grasped the importance of 
Webster’s work.” In commenting on that 
statement Mr. Hunt has said: “Here he 
welds the pamphlets of 1781 and 1783 to- 
gether more strongly than ever before, so 
that when one falls, the other must have a 
precarious standing.” That is one of Mr. 
Hunt’s many inventions. He attempts to 
make it appear, without any basis of fact 
whatever, that I have made the pamphlet 
of 1783, as to whose authority there is no 
possible question, hang upon a few com- 
paratively unimportant lines in the pamph- 
let of 1781. The plain answer is, I have 
done nothing of the kind; there is no mo- 
tive for any such contention on my part. 
The epoch-making paper of 1783 is just as 
important, just as authentic, even if it 


should be proven that the comparatively 
unimportant paper of 1781 never existed. 
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Pass to Mr. Hunt’s attempt to analyze th 
epo h-making of February 16, 178 
in which Pelatiah Webster announced to the 


paper 


world, as his invention, “the great discovery 


in political science,” now embodie 1 in our 


existing Constitution The critic of our 


complex Constitution who does not under 


that the history of the 


stand 








that compose the substructure is one thing 
l t the history of the two Federal 

Constitutions that have held f togetl 

is quite another thing, is lost. The starting 
nt is the fact that no Federal g ! 
nt that existed prior to Februar 
1783 had ever possesse i thy. power ; 

lev a penny of taxes For that reason 


such Federal governments had been fal 
ures. The 


framers of the Articles of 


federation perfectly understood that fact, as 
we know from John Ada Dr. Frankli 
who made the first draft of the Articles of 
Confederation in 1775 t survives in } 


handwriting), had just as good an 


tunity to create a new Federal system as 


Pelatiah Webster 


he was perfectly 


But, genius as he was 


sterile because le ques 
tion to be solved Was one 0 nee, and he 
Webster was; and in 
way he Federal! 


armed, for the first time in th 


was not a financier. 


that conceived of a new 
creation 
world’s history, with the power to tax. No 
school should be guilty 
ment Mr. Hunt makes: “It 
only two features which 
the power of Federal taxation 
and there 


boy of this state 


which contains 
also appear in the 
Constitution 
and the 
were no two principles of government better 
understood in the States at the time Web- 
ster wrote than these.” People in the States 
like England 
power to tax; how 
a bicameral 


bicameral Legislature 


understood how single States 
had the 
could have 
had dreamed of a 
independent 


or Virginia 
such single 
Legislature; but 
Federal State with thé 
of taxation; 
eral Legislature divided into two chambers 
Federal State di- 
executive 


States 
no one 
power 
no one had dreamed of a Fed 
no one had dreamed of a 
vided into 
legislative, and judicial It 
thos 


three departments, 
was the appli 
conceptions to a Federal 
State that constituted the invention. 

It is strange that Mr. Hunt 


Webster’s quaint vet lucid 


cation of 


should not 


understand 


English, when he describes nh marvel 
lous essay of October 12, 1787, the three co 
ordinate powers that are to take part, un 
der his novel scheme n the enactment of 
Federal legislation. Under the Confedera 


tion, all legislation was enacted by a one 
chamber assembly, 


Under Webster’s plan, now 


without the concurrence 
ef an executive. 

in force, Federal 
three powers or bodies—the Executive, the 
House of and the 


legislation is enacted by 


tepresentatives Senat 


The President of the United States is a 
part of the law-making power That is 
what Webster said, no more, no less As 
Mr. Hunt lives in the National Library, in 


should believe 


Langlois, who has told us that “His- 


the midst of documents, he 
Ch.-V. 
tory is studied from documents 
are the traces 


Document 
which have been left by the 


thoughts and actions of men of former 
docu 
ments: no documents, no history.” He can 
put his ipon an original 
copy of the epoch-making document of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1783, of forty-seven printed pages 
and read it just as it was from the 
press of T. Bradford. who sold it within a 


few blocks of the doors of the Continental! 


times. There is no substitute for 


hand every day 


issued 


‘The 


Congress, in which Madison 
\ iz on the da of its publicat 
i Yhich Charles Pinckn took 
t long afterwards It was the 
e great document of February 
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1 most altruistic, 


the most 
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who 


well 
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accordingly, those 
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ila of life. Allow 
of the 
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number 
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ti interesting 
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recent years, 
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could devote his life to instruct- 
the subject he 
teach be in the 
fundamentals of life, he could feel that the 
world better for existence in it 
But if he devotes his life primarily to re 
and to the 


the oung. not only in 


it aleo by his own example 


his 


was 


acquisition of know 


if ] rk 
which ia merely Interesting, and in 
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art of +} world, he labels himeelf and his 
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life work as selfish. At a time when he 
realizes that so much of the misery imbed- 
ded in the world could be removed by pre- 
ventive machinery, must he not say that a 
life devoted to the happiness of one man and 
of his few is a selfish life? In 
Tomlinson, Kipling, has sketched a wretch 
when called before the bar of judg- 
ment, shamefacedly confesses that he had 
lived for himself, and had done neither 
good nor evil for the mass of humanity; is 
not a university instructor, reasons the 
undergraduate, in so far as he must pay 
more attention to his research work than 
to the of his students, a Tom- 
linson? 

Accordingly, the body of graduate students 
who intend to be teachers in universities is 
composed for the most part, of per- 
sons who pursue this profession because it 
is the most remunerative profession open to 
And the | 
in other fields than he can earn in teaching 
is necessarily a man of little brilliancy, of 
uninspiring personality, of a mind built for 
arithmetical-like investigations rather than 
for a broad outlook over the general realm 
of scholarship. The weakness of the Amer- 
ican college faculty lies not in the character 


associates 


who, 


instruction 


to-day, 


them verson who cannot earn more 


of the work which its members pursue, but 
in the personnel of its members, who are, 
for the greater part, unfit to pursue any 
other character of work 

BERTRAM BENEDICT. 


Baltimore, January 12 
[We print this letter because it prob- 
ably expresses the views of a large 


number of undergraduate students.— 


Ep. THE NATION,] 


Literature 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


Is There Anything New Under the Sun? 
By Edwin Bjérkman. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Bjérkman belongs to that inter- 
esting group of young men who are now 
somewhat excitedly flinging their caps 
for posterity. (“Youth,” according to 
our author, is that emotional period 
which extends normally from the twen- 
tieth to the forty-fifth year.) He has 
laid hold of a new purpose, wrung from 
the message with which science is 
fraught. And this has changed him, he 
tells us, “from a believer in the past and 
in the part to a builder of the future 
and the whole.” It behooves us to keep 
an eye upon the builders of the future! 
In the volume before us, Mr. Bjérkman’'s 
purpose and his views of the message of 


science are set forth in several essays 
of a rather indescribably critical-scien- 


tific-historical- psychological - philosophi- 
cal-sociological character—of which the 
upshot is, that he is an ardent evolu- 
tionist of the latest issue of the revised 
edition, believing in the _ illimitable 
progress of life towards perfection, not 
to speak of various related doctrines. 
Without raising any question concern- 
ing the absolute novelty of this view, 
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we are ready to admit that it is a cheer 


ful variation from the languorous 


esthetic outlook fashionable among 
“advanced thinkers” within the memory 
of man. Mr. Bjérkman follows up the 
general announcements of the “new hu 
manism” with discussions of several 
spirits, presumably regarded as kindred, 
who are significantly stirring the erst- 
while stagnant pool of modern thought 
—James, Bergson, Shaw, Galsworthy 
Séderberg. 
gramme for the art, poetry, and crit 
icism of the future. 

It falls not here to inquire whether 
these new wines have made the vintners 
drunk; it may be said, however, briefly 
and soberly that they have made the 
young men bold. The immediate effect 
of rendering philosophy vital has been 
to persuade all the young men that they 
are philosophers. Intensely earnest, san 
guine, disdainful of the past, equipped 
with mother-wit and copies of “Prag 
matism” and “Creative Evolution,” they 
are ready at a moment’s notice to inter 
pret the data of science, dismiss the 
problems of free-will and evil, and lead 
us by fine new highways into the phil 
osophical New Jerusalem. Now, the ob 
vious risk we run in entrusting our 
hopes to guides so independent of spir- 
itual history and geography is that we 
shall bring up at last not in the New 
Jerusalem, but in Rome, Athens, or 
Palestine. The atmosphere in 
the young men have been reared has 


which 


been extremely favorable to the decay of 
traditions; so that they are quite as 
likely to discover “new truths” by open 
ing a history of Greek thinkers as by 
grappling single-handed in the arena 
with the Absolute. We cannot, in short, 
avoid the suspicion that the grandiose 
expectations of the young men, no less 
than their unparalleled recklessness of 
assertion, are due rather to their ignor 
ance of the past than to their vision of 
the future, rather to the failure of 
their logic than to the success of thei 
insight. 

We cannot, for example, easily recon 
cile Mr 
solatory 
shall find the life planes ranging them 


Bjoérkman’s magnificently con 
assurance that “behind us, w 


selves in chronological sequence, with 
rising steadily from 


the tide of life 


other,” witl 


his assertion 


one to the 
that “genuine pessimism seems to have 


been unknown to. classic antiqui 


True pessimism, says our author, is to 
be found in the words of Schopenhauer 
“Each 


nite mistake, a blunder, something that 


individual existence i a» de 


would be better not to have been, and 
the object of existence should be to end 
it” If such comment on life were in 
reality a novel fruit left by the rising 
“life-urge” on the latest and therefore 
highest “life plane,” we might be in 
clined to dwell on the inconsistency of 
Mr. Bjérkman’s evolutionist enthusi 


asm, with the history of recent thought 


He winds up all with a pro-, 


‘The 


Nation 


But, as matters stand, we are more con 
rned to reconcile his assertion of th 
modernity of genuine pessimism with 
what W now of classic antiquity: wit! 
certain ¢ ims in the Greek Anthol 
é with this of G on, “All is laugh- 
r, and all is dust, and all is nothing; 

for out of unreason is all that is 
with this of Theognis, “Of all things not 
t» be born into the world is best, nor 
to see the b of t n ! but, 
ng born, as swiftly ay be to pass 
t gates of Hades, and lie under a 
heavy heap of earth”: with this from 
the profoundly sad and beautiful chor- 
us of Sophocl “Not to be born, ey 
éls on the whole account: and for hin 
who has seen the light to go whence 
ime is next best by far”; with P 
tarch's collection for Apollonius on the 
Is ¢ lif fro S onides, Pindar 
! Euripides; with certain pa 
vhich Marcus Aurel con s tl 
dat nsurgency of the thought that 
things ave been and all thir iiwa 
will be bad, and that no power h 
n found in » many te t 
t e things, but t world } beer 
ndemned to be bound nev i 
The rottenness of the mat 
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these utteran do m flect 
liberate nd it Ie } 
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bitterne not to « mner +} ent 
asm of Schopenhaue ful apos 
tles—ar thusiasm whic} a refres! 
ing spiritual mptom: but to enco 
ac sob! eLy I speech, whic! ti +) 
eyes of some of us still retains a 
ple and satisfying loveliness of it n 
Mr. Bjérkman’s wealth of eeping gen 
eralizations and his poverty of facts ir 
which the reader can set hi teet ire 
all too suggestive of the present author 
ity among us of a sonorous type of t) 
orizing—in education without referen 
to any pecific 1 t matter: ir 
nee without the aid of any of the sci 
nee n history ithout reference to 
( ts, or dates: in sociology wit! 
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cknowledged 
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book 


Nation 


‘The 


supposed to be made up of extracts from 
the diary of a Russian, edited and sup- 


plemented by the hand of an English 


teacher of languages, living in Geneva. 
The chronicler confesses that, although 
he has known many Russians, he has 
‘no comprehension of the Russian char- 
actel The illogicality of their attitude, 
he arbitrariness of their conclusions, 
e frequency of the exceptional, should 
present no difficulty to the student of 
many grammars, but there must be 
thir el in the way, some spe 

cial in trait—one of those subtle 
differe that are beyond the ken of 
mere professors .. . or of any 
mere Westerner, we take Mr. Conrad to 
al For the professor’s story does 
not, as mig ht be expected, suggest an in- 
terpretation of which he himself is un- 
conscious: its last page leaves us al- 
most as much in the dark as the first. 
We can only feel sure that certain ac- 
tual facts have been presented, and that 
there probably an explanation of them 
if we could only hit upon it. The cen- 
tral figure, Razumov, is a _ thinking 


Russian, of scholarly habits and 
aims, who honestly believes in the sta- 
bility and integrity of the Government. 
A prominent official is assassinated, and 
the slayer, a fellow-student, takes refuge 
Razumov betrays him 
to the police, and hanged. The 
fellow-revolutionaries do not 
pect Razumov of his part in the af- 
fair, and regard him as virtually one of 


young 


with Razumov. 


he is 
n's 


victil 


su 


them, 
betrayer finds himself dispatched as a 
Government among the Russian 
revolutionaries in Switzerland. Here he 
becomes intimate with the mother and 
the sister of his victim, and falls in love 
with the latter. He lives in constant 
apprehension lest his responsibility for 
brother's death should become 
known; but the hour arrives when he 
finds himself safe from suspicion, and an 
accepted lover. This is the moment of 
supreme test, and his way of meeting it 

or the spirit in which he meets it—is 
the one thing in the book which appears 
to Western eyes. 


spy 


ner 


natural and normal 


Otherwise 


a translation from the work of some 

Russian novelist—a version possessing 

the distinction of style which belongs 

to all of Mr. Conrad's writing. 

The Money Moon. By Jeffery Farnol. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Whether or not, as rumor suggests, 


this novel is an earlier work than “The 
Broad Highway,” its sources of inspira 
tion evidently the same, The ac- 
tion takes place in “the Garden of Eng- 
and concerns the adventures of a 

man (an American, as it 
chances) of large fortune, imperturba- 
ble manner, and an excellent talent with 
his fists. Being crossed in love, he sets 
out upon a walking journey, walks five 
travels ten in a hay-cart (this 


land,” 
young 


miles, 


The upshot is that presently the | 


these pages might almost be| 


‘in a perfectly acceptable way. 
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ride being varied by a fight with the 
wagoner), and brings up at the “Ar- 
cadia” of Dapplemere. The mistress of 
Dapplemere named Anthea Devine, 
and our adventurer, Bellew, is of the 
opinion, at first sight of her, that she is 
“handsomer, lovelier, statelier, and alto- 
than all the beau- 


is 


gether more desirable 
tiful ladies of King Arthur’s court—or 
any other court soever.” An incredible 
urchin, her nephew, has piloted him to 
her, and plays his ornamental part in 
the slight action that follows. This in- 
volves a rich and designing squire, who 
covets Miss Anthea for himself; a grasp- 


ing and gasping tallow-chandler, who 
holds a mortgage on Dapplemere; and 
numerous peasants, servants, etc., who 


know their places in the comedy. Most 
of the male characters are either 
Georges or Adams, these being the ro- 
bustious names Mr. Farnol evidently 
prefers to the “John” which has done 
such excellent service in recent romances 
—ever since Blackmore set the fashion 
in “Lorna Doone.” Of course, our wan- 
dering George is destined to get the bet- 
ter of squire and tallow-chandler; to 
rescue Dapplemere for Miss Anthea, 
Miss Anthea for himself. The style is 
the style of “The Broad Highway”’—a 
compound of Dickens and Borrow, pleas- 
ant enough in its reminders, but not 
quite clear of affectation. 





In the Shadow of Islam. By Demetra 
Vaka. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
In “Haremlik” Mrs. Kenneth-Brown 

gave a study of the real life of Turkish 

women as contrasted with the tradition- 
al theory of it, developed long ago in Eu- 
rope and cherished romantically to this 
day. The book found an audience, and 
the present story is a natural sequel. It 
is not a powerful piece of fiction. An 
American girl visits Turkey with the 
general intention of bringing the light 
of Western civilization to that darkened 
land. She possesses “radiant beauty’’: 
her lips, for example, “might have been 
chiseled by the hand of Praxiteles him- 
self,” and she is otherwise all that a 
heroine should be. She quickly discov- 
ers that Turks are not the totally be- 
nighted people she has fancied—that the 
harem, in particular, is not uniformly 
the abode of misery and despair, or even 
of ignorance. And it is not long before 

she finds herself strongly attracted to a 

handsome Turk, who makes love to her 

She is 

prevented from marrying him by an in- 

stinctive feeling that the act would en- 
tail a sort of infidelity to herself and to 
her race: she would have to lose her in- 
dividuality and become like other Turk- 
ish wives. She draws back, to the fury 
of the Turk. Her consequent abduction, 
and the adventures which precede her 
rescue, are composed of good romantic 
materials, but they are rather mechan- 
ically composed, The truth is, the writ- 
er, who knows her modern Turkish soci- 
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ety well, has no natural bent for story-'a large flannel waistcoat, because she in Open 


telling, and would do better to cast her 
information frankly in the form of com 


mentary. 


THE AUTHOR OF “CRANFORD.” 


Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, and Sto- 
es By Mrs. Ell H. Chadwick. Ne 


5 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5 net 


Having spent the greater part 
life in the Gaske ll country, and havi! 
discussed the novelist and her storie 
with those who knew her int 
have attempted to trace her scenes and 
characters to their originals; and 
ever possible have let Mrs. Gaskell ¢ 
her own descriptions and tell her ov 
thus Mrs. Chadwick defines 


te 


life story’’- 


i 


a 


her pretensions in the preface 
thick volume of Gaskelliana, proffered 
in lieu of the biography proper whic! 
loyalty to the novelist’s express wish 
forbids. 

Mrs. Chadwick's extended labors only 
serve to confirm the opinion that the 
novelist’s injunction was as wise as it 
was modest. The even tenor of her use- 
ful and serene life combined with the 
peculiarly innocuous quality of her 
genius—its “benign spirit,” as a recent 
critic has it, in more properly tender 
phrase—to render her particularly lia- 
ble to maladroit praises. One exampl 
will show how maladroit: 

Mrs. Gaskell, says her present critic 
who seldom attempts to distinguish be 
tween the art of living and the art of 
writing, “wrote for humanity’s sake 
rather than for art’s sake. When writ- 
ing these little Lancashire sketches, 
Mrs. Gaskell always had her Sunday 
school scholars in mind, and some of 
her short stories were published in the 
popular magazines for the benefit of the 
working classes.” 

Of all that Mrs. Chadwick has zealous- 
ly assembled, the identification of par- 
ticular buildings, and of local scenes 
and customs, which often appear min- 
utely described in Mrs. Gaskell’s pages 
offers most of permanent interest; it is 
supplemented in almost every case by 
adequate illustration. Knutsford, the 
original Cranford, is treated at length; 
Henry Green’s “Knutsford: Its Tradi- 
tions and its History” being drawn upon 
to an even greater extent than the 
quotation marks indicate. Unfortunate 
ly. however, in the case of Higgins, the 
Knutsford Highwayman, whose houss 
and amazing history Mrs. Gaskell com 
memorated in “The Squire’s Story,” Mr 
Green's spirited account does not ap 
pear, but a tame abridgment instead. Of 
course, the invariably cited testimony 
of the aged Knutsfordite to whom Mr 
Green lent a copy of “Cranford” is not 
omitted (“ “Why, sir! that “Cranford” | 
all about Knutsford; my old mistress 
Miss Harker, is mentioned in it; and 
our poor cow, she did go to the field In 


Nation 


‘The 


had burned herself in a lime-pit'’). A 
later and very entertaining chapter on 


Whitby, the “Monkshaven” of “Sylvia's 


Lovers,” includes a less well-worn but 
é lally conclus ‘ proot of the habitual 
i itude witl hicl Mr ty h i ¢ 
s tual | l M 
reading ~ t ew 
r 
zg 
> M 
, 7 +? 
t Wi 1 M 
a 
i 
R ( a 
( I nd 
pleasural the ! 
é portrayals « n I 
\ kell’s own «¢ ‘ kevet L 
ildret uld somet es recog! the 
characters, and say Oh! so-and-so 
just like Mr. Blank,’ and she would re 
pl So he but I never meant it fe 
I rhe A > n its If Set 0 
col ya warnil igainst a t& er s 
insistence on such likenesses Concern- 


ing the local worthies whose fame 


thus unintentionally perpetuated—these 


human flies in amber—the authentic in- 
formation Mrs. Chadwick offers is scanty 
nd, for the most part, exceedingly dry. 
But it is when it comes to the pie 
ing together of a ( ipl or rather 
an autobiograp! l ysaic, from frag 
ments of the a ( fl n, that cre 
ulity halts amazed, between amusement 


and indignation. Would not the relu 
tant subject have found her worst fear 
realized here? Sketches of a few col 
umns each in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and the Dictionary of Nationa] 
Biography contain virtually all the data 
afforded by this 


jecture, eulogy, and copious quotation 


book Reiteration, con 


all too often re-duplicated—have swelled 
its bulk without enhancing its value. 
This patchwork design is bound to 


confuse the reader. Finding himself 


confronted on page 289 with precisely 
the same charming extract from Char- 
lotte Bronté’s correspondence which h 
has noted with interest on page 228, he 
may well wonder if he is not making 

circuitous progress The collection of 
comments and tributes which Mrs. Gas 
kell’s writings and personality elicited 


from her contemporariés seems to be 
tolerably complete. Lord Houghton's 
dictum upon “Cranford”: “The purest 
piece of humoristic description that ha 


. 
’ 
been added to English literature sin 


Charles Lamb”’—is the only familiar 
bit of laud whit e have not | 
} r 
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ir, and in the popular mind 
ee! tive present, howevel 
t to other cas It 
il the futility of this view and 
tthatthe author of the “Open 
uch pains. His main con 
tent that our prisons, as they are 
Ow iducted, endanger society more 
than th protect it Convicts lacking 
’ neouragement, and often even the de 
of fair treatment, are made irre 
ible criminals, in the very Institu- 
tior n which it is supposed that they 
re being corrected before release. 

All the author’s contact with pris 

one! nvinces him that the most etl 
t vy to take of punishment is as 
" ective, pure and simple He is 
the efforts already being made 
ite prison conditions and to 
practice of probation, but be- 
at the more fundamental ques- 

nt of view must be settled be 

form can be wrought Is a 
thought of as a patient and 

f adverse conditions? “Con 

believes that he is and that 

hould receive expert treat 
does not urge that prisons be 

y ith, rather that prison di 

gulated scientifically and 
ble enough to meet the needs 
lividual cases. He insists also 
this more charitable regard for 
vould not impair the practice 

ho try to deter the weak from 

by holding before them the fear 

of punishment; since the punishment 
stered under his plan would still 
ere, though not barbarous. This 
ourse, the crux of the whole mat- 
nd we do not pretend to say that 


thor ha established his case; 
Letter ill be read with interest 
by those who are grappling 


he fundamental conceptions of 
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The Nation 
ters that this work will rank as one of 
most important contributions to eco- 
nomic theory of recent years, on the 
ground that it has remained for Mr. An- 
lerson—to-day an instructor in politi- 
il economy at Columbia University—to 
tablish the positive conception of value 
ipon the basis of a sound psychology 
and sociology. Certainly, that is no 
small feat. The world has heard much 
bout “social value” of late years. In 
its most definite form the theory asserts 
that the value of an economic good is 
determined by, and precisely accords 
with, the marginal utility of the good to 
society, considered as a unitary organ- 
‘his conception, Mr. Anderson 
ontends, has never been adequately de- 
veloped or criticised, though its friends 
have found it a convenient and useful 
working hypothesis. The most search- 


ing investigation of the theory has come 
from unfriendly critics. Pitted against 
these, we now find Mr. Anderson, with a 
highly acute dialectic and an exception- 
l command of the literature of eco- 
nomics, pyschology, and philosophy 
Social marginal utility, as a de‘er- 
minant of value, cannot be, in our au- 
thor’s judgment, the marginal utility of 
good to some particular individual 
ho stands out as the marginal individ- 
ual in society, nor can it be an average 
individual marginal utilities, nor a 
sum of individual marginal utilities, nor 
iny other possible arithmetical combina- 
tion of individual marginal utilities. For 
the term, social marginal utility, he can 
find only a vague analogical meaning, 
if any at all, unless we identify it out- 
right with social value, in which case it 
a superfluous term, which itself not 
only explains nothing, but rather pre- 
sents complications which call for ex- 
planation. Mr. Anderson finds no place 
for the social utility concept in his 
analysis. On the other hand, he finds 
the conception of social value a neces- 
ity for the validation of economic 
inalvsis, and a corfiception which he be- 
lieves present-day psychological and 
oclological theory abundantly warrants 
n accepting 
Mr. Anderson concerns himself with 
i “critique of current value theory,” 
ith “the presuppositions of economic 
theory,” and with “a positive theory of 
social value In discussing the first of 
these three aspects of his subject he 
asks, Is value a quantity or a relation? 
Unmistakably the former, is his an- 
wer This at the start distinguishes 
him from the classical economists, and 


from the Austrian school (except Wie- 
r) Ile traces three main stages in 
philosophic thought, both in the an- 
ient and the modern world—dogmat- 
am, skepticism, and criticism. The 
firet of these stages is exemplified in 
the modern cycle by Descartes anc 
Spinoza, the second by Hume, the move- 
ment away from skepticism beginning 
with Kant. We have in Hegel, especial- 
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lly, society to the fore, and the individ- 


ual real only as a part of society. The 
failure to recognize all this has vitiated 
very much thinking in the field of eco- 
nomic theory. “Economic thought,” Mr. 
Anderson declares, “is to-day very large- 
ly based on philosophic conceptions 
which characterized the pericd in which 
economics began to be a differentiated 
science—the skeptical doctrines of David 
Hume, the close friend of Adam Smith 

His contention is that society is an 
organism—that there is a mind of so- 
ciety. He holds that the mind of soci- 
ety, like the mind of a man, is primarily 
volitional, and not intellectual. The in- 
dividual monad is a myth. His ma- 
chinery of thought—language and logic 
—is socially given him, his ideals and 
interests, his tastes even in matters of 
food and drink, are socially given— 
apart from social intercourse his hu- 
man-mental life would be mere poten- 
tiality. The values in the mind of an 
individual constitute, we are told, no 
self-complete and independent system, 
either in their origin, in their inter- 
actions, or in their consequences for ac- 
tion. Their “presuppositions” include 
elements in the minds of other men, and 
they themselves constitute part of the 
“presuppositions” of the values in the 
minds of other men. Finally, there are 
values which correspond to the values 
of no individual mind, great social val- 
ues, whose presuppositions are tremen- 
dously complex, including individual 
values in the minds of many men, as 
well as other factors, great social val- 
ues whose motivating power directs the 
activities of nations, of great industries, 
of literary and artistic “schools,” of 
church and other social organizations, 
as well as the daily lives of every man 
and woman—impelling them in paths 
which no individual man foresaw or 
purposed. 

Values, our author declares, are deter- 
mined by multitudinous social forces. 
But values must be distinguished from 
prices. Values are quantities; prices are 
the ratios in which values exchange. 
The function of economic values is the 
motivation of the economic activities of 
society. 

It is held by many that social opti- 
mism and social pessimism are in an es- 
sential way linked with the social theory 
of value. It is asserted by Professor 
Schumpeter, for example, that an op 
timistic social outlook is a necessary 
corollary of this theory. Wieser’s objec- 
tion to the doctrine that economic value 
signifies social importance is based on 
the belief that the doctrine means, nur 
merely that society is responsible for 
the existing value situation, but also 
that that situation is consequently a 
just and righteous one. And he is not 
alone in this belief. Mr. Anderson con- 
tends, however, that no implication, 
either optimistic or pessimistic, as to 
the existing social order, can be drawn 
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ther or not economic values in particu- 
lar cases correspond with ethical values, 
whether or not goods are ranked on the 
basis of their import for the ultimate 
welfare of society, and the extent to 
which this is the case, will depend on 
the extent to which the ethical forces in 
society prevail over the anti-ethical. The 
justification of the existing or- 
der, in his opinion, is to be sought else- 
economic value , as 


social 


where—the theory of 
such, does not contain it. 


Earl of Clarente n 
K.C.B., LL.D, 


The Macmillan Co. 


lward.,. 
ry Craik, 
2 vols. Né York: 


The biography of any statesman who 
lives through and prominent 
part in a long period of upheaval and 
revolution is present unusual 


plays a 


bound to 


difficulties. Sometimes it is the story 
of clever and rapid shiftings with the 
ebbs and flows of political factions, 
sometimes the tale of obstinate, con 


sistent adherence to a single platform, 
maintained alike in days of sunshine 
and in days of storm. The life of Ed- 
ward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, is a 
salient example of the latter sort. A 
moderate reformer in the years preced- 
ing the assembling of the Long Parlia- 
ment, he gladly supported the first meas- 
ures passed by that memorable assem- 
bly, such as the abolition of the Courts 
of Star Chamber and High Commis- 
sion, and the restriction of the crown’s 
extra-Parliamentary revenue; and he 
did not oppose the bill of attainder 
against Strafford. But a little later he 
broke with the more radical wing of the 
Puritan party in the struggles over the 
Root and Branch bill and the Grand Re 
monstrance, and finally, with his friends 
Falkland and Digby, was driven over to 
the Royalists when war was declared. 
Not that he had in the least abandoned 
his earlier enthusiasm for moderate ré¢ 
form—dquite the reverse; the constitution 
of church and had been be- 
fore 1641 was only slightly less repus 
nant to him than it was to become after 


state as it 


1649; between the two extremes of mo 
narchical absolutism and persecutin; 
episcopacy on the one hand, and 


checked republicanism and rampant dis 
sent on the other, he had sought a mid 
dle way. He cast in his lot with Charl 

when the crisis came, because the reten 
tion of the middle position long 
er possible, because of the excesses of 


was no 


the Puritan party, and of his innats 
loyalty to monarchical institutions, and 
perhaps also because he may have 


thought that there was more chance of 
his extorting liberal concessions from 
Charles after a few defeats in the field 
should have taught him wisdom, than of 
mitigating the revolutionary ardor of 
the Roundheads. 

The ideal of Hyde 


was ultimately 


from the theory which he defends. Whe-| 


The 


unrealizable, and in that very fact lies 
probably the best explanation of his 
failure to arouse the enthusiasm of mod 


Nation 


ern historians in any such way as men 
like either Cromwell or Strafford have 
done. Yet the lesson taught by his ca- 


eer, and by the failure of the religiou 


nd political ideals for which he stood, 
as one wh Engla had to learn, be 
ore she could hoy to apply the prin 
ciples of modern « rac 
Sir Henry Craik’s book has much t 
recommend it Though frankly fa 
ble to Hyde, it is on the whole a 
‘ té y if | 
(which Sir j 
borne to < ] I 
and complet It i I 
‘ and enriched | ero ‘ ] 
portraits. Phe ( ‘ h it that 
the author d possess that funda 
nental knowledge of the period as a 
hole which is indispensable for any 
permanently satisfactory biography of 
a man of Clarendon’s importance. Evi 
dences of tl may be found at frequent 
intervals. Significant, for example, are 
the persistent attacks on the late Pro 
fessor Gardiner, whom Sir Henry a 
cuses of “contempt” and “rancor” in his 
judgments of Hyde; no one who really 
knows the seventeenth century would 
thus characterize the man to whom, 
above all others, our present full and 


accurate knowledge of th« 

indefinable lack of 
and ab- 
“light and shade.” 


period is due 


More serious are an 


sureness of touch, a complete 
sence of anytling like 
Sir Henry does not seem in the least to 


realize where and what the real turning- 


points are. He does not distinguish the 
important from the unimportant a 
much emphasis is often laid upon the 
insignificant details of Hyde private 
life as upon his action in grave consti 
tutional crises; and the final result is 
that a “pleasing haze” gradually spreads 
itself over the entire picture In his 
preface, Sir Henry discusse: vithou 
arriving at any very definite conclusio! 
the problem of entering “the domain of 
History by the pathway of Biograp 
of determining “how far it is permi 
ble to st: ti! e narr pathway 
ve have « ind expatiate upor 
ispects ¢ ti hich do not fall 
ithin tl personal experier of | i 
hose life ttempt to portray The 
I er, a al tl fir ed product 
goes, will vary widely; but the 
be no question t the background 
general knowledge which the really cor 
petent biograp! hould have in 


head, should be far wider than is usua 
ly the case in these days. 
the “life 
direct or indirect, 
absence, as the case 


However nar 
rowly the limits of may b 
restricted, evid 
of the pres 


of such 


ence or 


may be, a background are ulti 


mately certain to crop out. 
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novel features to report, and indeed we can! volume just mentioned, for instance, be- | 
think of no changes that would better the sides giving the proper data in regard to 
general style and plan of the book, the translation of the “A®neid” and the great 

China occupies the most prominent place illuminated book in which it was to ap- 


in the December number of the National 
Gieographi« Wagarine. Frederi« McCor 
mick, the well-known war correspondent at 
Peking, tells of the present conditions in 
the try and throws much light on the 
aus the revolution His sympathies 
i ith the rebels, for he believes 
that Ma ! poli of i ntralized 
‘ r nt is the best for the people \ 
it t i larg province, Szechuan, is 
irrated | R. T. Chamberlin, who calls at- 
tent tl fact that it is one of the 
t luctive regions in the world, 
t) it wonderful irrigation works, 
h ! onstructed 2,100 years 
" M Smitt deputy commission- 
ri give much information 
" Alaskan fur seal, which since 
diminished from about four mil- 
0, mainly through pelagic seal- 
r gh the prohibition of this and 
ntif supervision of the herds he 
inti confidently the restoration of 
the 1 conditions An interesting account 
f the icred city of Kairowan, in Tunis 
i ight five mosques, some of which 
have ! irkable architectural lk ra 
tior iven by F. I Johnson. The clos 
irticle | President Taft's Cincinnati 
! th irbitration treaties revised 
publication in the igzazi 
igh thr illustrations and 
r 
! titl Poets and Poetry Clar 
Frowde) John Bailey ha l 
ok form a number of his 1 
ha ippeared in the literary 
of tl London Times Though 
of tl case lacking the fre 
’ th ontrive to bring 
nd freshhess into the discussions 
t reader with no little en 
for li iture. The author's styl 
" round of imple eloquen 
ntrolled by a habit of vigorous 
t 'ypical of the book is the delicate 
t f the following passagé 
r} fact, perhaps, is that the pleasurable 
ifforded by metre, and the high 
od in which poetry is usually writ 
t re is into an atmosphere in which 
1 | conscious of changed fashions 
thought and expression than we inevita- 
! ur in prose There is in poetry an 
element of strangeness which makes wus 
! welcome a certain unlikeness to 
i i of apeech and our own point of 
lew. Hut that ts not so in prose 


of Longman’s 
Morris” bring 
half-way 


Vo nine to twelve 
ollected Worka of W 


thi ! 


agnificent edition to com 


pletion. In running over the Introductions 
of Mi May Morris, the eye is caught by 
the first words in the volume containing 
The Aneida of Virgil” “Now and then 
amid these notes I try to pause and take 
breath; but the poet, translator, desicner, 
engraver, ltlluminator, scribe, allows one 


no time.” It is this multiplicity of interests 


that forma the chief Interest of Morris's 
life and produces the chief characteriati« 
of his work, at least of his Iiterary work. 


We are carried on breathlessly, but ery out 
at for a relaxation of energy. Miss 
Morris, it must be added, has been happily 
successful through these contributions in 
keeping her father’s manifold interests 'n 
without confusing the reader. In the 


times 


sight 


The Nation 
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she writes an interesting account of 
Morris's activities as a dyer and of his 
difficulties in procuring durable dyes. Per- 
haps the most astonishing thing in Morris’s 
method of composition was not his speed 
of writing, but the amount of revision his 
princ'pal works underwent, though it is otill 
characteristic that this revision commonly 
took the form of completely rewriting in- 
stead of the correcting and filing which 
less impulsive authors employ. Some hiuts 
of this method—already well enough known, 
for that matter—with some fragments from 
his MSS., we get in the Introductions to two 
other in the instalment, 
“Sigurd” and “Love is Enough.” The impor- 
tant MSS. of the former are in the British 
Museum, and from one of these Miss Morris 
long rejected passage from the 
of Sigurd and Brynhild in Bryn- 
hild’s chamber. of these lines flow 
with splendid passion, more in- 
teresting in a way is the ballad stanza from 
” showing how the 


pear 


volumes present 


quotes a 
dialogue 
Some 


but even 


the first draft of “Sigurd, 
started in his mind: 


poem 


r was a welll f Kings 

Fr t world was weaxen old, 

Dukes were fl door-wards there 

And the roof was thatched with gold. 


Miss Morris tells us that “Sigurd” was al- 


ways regarded by her father as his crown- 


gently breaks all the thorns from the roses, 
and goes about to strain the salt from the 
sea. No masculine contempt or black fits 
of passion, no feminine pique or petulance, 
does she suffer to serve as a foil to the 
cloying sweetness of the story. Yet she nev- 
er forgets that she is writing primarily a 
social biography of the poet-lovers. Where 
they dined, and whom they met, deserip- 
tion of the guests, their station in life, 
beauty and _ intellectual achievements, 
maiden names if matrons, description of sa- 
lons, mosaics, palest green flush of Vene- 
tian windows, richly painted ceilings, por- 
traits, pastels, rare souvenirs, swinging 
lamps, rustling of pearl satin gowns with 
flowing trains—it is perhaps by the en- 
chanting sensuous ardor with which she 
realizes these things for us that Miss Whit- 
ing excels all previous biographers. 


The “Encyclopedia of Sports and Games,” 
(second ed., Lippincott), edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, is virtually a new 
publication, for the first edition was large- 
ly in the nature of an experiment and in- 
cluded certain activities which are not 
properly sports. These have been omitted 
in the present edition and their places tak- 
en by sports which have developed in the 
last decade, notably aeronautics and motor- 
ing. The former was omitted from the ear- 
lier volumes due to the non-existence of 
aeroplanes, and the latter because it lacked 
competitive character. The subject of aero- 
nautics is treated in two parts—heavier 


ng achievement. Not often does a poet than air machines and dirigible balloons— 

timate his own work so justly The and is written by the well-known author- 
fourth volume contains “Three Northern jty, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. The his- 
Love Stor'es” and “Beowulf.” The illustra-| tory of the aeroplane begins with the first 
tions, excellent photogravures, give pic-| efforts with gliders in England. The Brit- 
tures of Morris and his family, Burne-|jsh experiments with these machines came 
Jones's designs for the great “A®neid,” etc. (to a sudden end after the death of Lilien- 
Miss Lilian Whitine assures us that her thal and Pilcher, but in America the work 
new book. “The Brownings—Their Life and/ Progressed with the experiments of Chan- 
Art” (Little, Brown), is a work “than which | Ute, Herring, Langley, and others. The ac- 
none was ever more completely a labor of | tual beginning of practical flying is cred- 
love.” Tt was. we are further informed, | ited to the Wrights of America, who made 
from its initiation. “invested with the cor-| their first successful flying machine with 
dial assent” of Mr. Robert Barrett Brown-|®" engine in 1903, though not until 1905 
ing: it was also “invested with addeq|4id they succeed in flying a considerable 
charm” by the courtesy of various pub-/|4!stance—24% miles. Two years later, San- 
lishers: It was clothed on by the “charac-|to8 Dumont, Voisin, Blériot, and others 
teristically lovely kindness” of “Edith|C@me on the scene. In 1908, when the 


Rucellal Bronson),” who 
put at the disposal of the author a number) 


Contessa (nata 
of unpublished letters written by Browning | 
Mrs. Arthur Bronson. Its chief investi- 
ture, however—not to break the wind of 
the poor phrase—is due to the writer her-| 
self—an all-enveloping atmosphere, quiv-| 
ering with sympathy, redolent of culture, | 
glowing with romantic enthusiasm, and! 
iridescent and fragrant with the colors and | 
flowers of speech. The fact is, that Miss | 
Whiting’s pen is particularly susceptible to) 
three intoxicants—poetry, love, and society; 
and in this theme she tastes all three in 


to 


delicious—not to say delirious—union. In 
this peerless pair she sees the Romeo 
and Juliet of her dream of the life of 


art. Before the exquisite idyll of their mar- 
ried life, language swoons and imagination 
clasps ite hands in ecstasy. According to 
other biographies, there were occasional 
ripples in the stream of their intercourse— 
ilinesses, misunderstandings, even some 
sharp differences of opinion respecting the 
value of spiritualistic mediums; for, in 
short, there was a certain human element 
even in the Brownings. Miss Whiting dili- 





| Wrights made their first trip to Europe, 


the sport of flying began to grow by leaps 


j}and bounds. The article is capitally illus- 
'trated with pictures of all types of ma- 


chines and their component parts. Balloon- 
ing is brought up to date and the picures 
ot dirigibles are excellent. 


The article on motoring gives many in- 
teresting facts. The prototypes of the pres- 
ent high-power motor car were the steam 
coaches, which were run on London streets 
by Trevithick in 1803. The Daimler gas 
engine made its first appearance in 1883, 
but was not practicable until 1885, in which 
year the Benz machine was first seen. The 
first application of the gas engine to motor 
cars was made in 1886, when Daimler fitted 
a motor to a four-wheeled wagonette. In 
the first road race, held in England, in 
1894, the victor was a De Dion steam car 
which covered eighty miles in about six 
hours. Soon after that France began to 
make great strides in the gasolene car and 
for a long time was ahead of the world in 
this industry. Valuable details are given of 
car and engine construction, together with 
the records of racing up to 1911. 
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The use and the manufacture of bicycles 
are described exhaustively. The article on 
dogs is elaborate and valuable to both owa 
ers and breeders. W. R. H. Garland, in a 
copiously illustrated article, writes author- 
itatively on driving. In the section on ten- 
nis, the part devoted to the game in this 
country is very deficient. The same fault 
may be found with the account of yachting 
which is a remarkably comprehensive his- 
tory of the sport on the other side of the 
water, but which makes only casual meno 
tion of the America’s cup races. 
four volumes, the work is much more con 
venient than the 
tion; the type is clear and the illustrations 


Being in 


two-volume first edi 


are good 


Dr. William H 
Part in 


Allen’s new volume 


“Woman's Government—Whether 
She Votes or Not” (Dodd, Mead), is a val! 
uable handbook for women who desire op 
portunities for service to city and State 
It is essentially a text-book, giving many 


facts, asking many pertinent questions, and 


suggesting scientific methods of making 
effective the volunteer work now under- 
taken in almost every field by public 


spirited women, Dr. Allen’s sub-title in- 
dicates that his book is intended for wo 
men with or without the ballot, but it ‘s 
interesting to note that he puts on record 
his belief that the time is coming befors 
long when women will not only be permit 
ted, but will be expected, to vote. 


The primary title of “The Village La 
bourer, 1760-1832, a Study in the Govern 
ment of England before the Reform Bill” 
(Longmans, Green), by J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond, is somewhat mislead 
ng. The village laborer receives but con 
paratively scant consideration in a gen 
eral survey of the life of the poor of th 
time; nor is the work strictly “A Study in 
the Government of England before the R« 
form Bill,” but rather what the authors a 
sert in the preface, an attempt “to show 
what was, in fact, happening to the worl 
ing classes under a government in wh 
they had no share.” 


The authors have w: 
through an intricate mass of documentary 
records and papers, and have taken account 
of some traditional and hearsay eviden 
Unfortunately, however, there is a suspi 
cion that an ez2-parte 
and that there is another side to the qu 
tion. On p. 26 the authors write: 


case is advocated 


We are not concerned to corroborate or to 
dispute the contention that enclosure mad 
England more productive, or to discuss the 
merits of progress in the eighteenth cen 
tury. Our business is with the changes 
that the enclosures carried in the social 
structure of England. 


In this dissertation the reader is provided 
with an arraignment of the integrity of 
royalty, the arrogance of the nobility and 
aristocracy, the abuse of parliamentary 
power and procedure, the injustice of the 
judiciary, the partiality of commissioners 
—in fact, everything conceivable, to prove 
that all forces were combined with wilful 
intent upon robbing and suppressing the 
poor. A very sad case is made out, and 
with much truth, no doubt, but there is a 
significant absence of any reference to the 
honest objects of the Enclosure acts, and 
why so many were enacted during the pe- 
riod referred to; to their public policy as 
a means to agricultural progress, to whe- 
ther they 
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resources of the state. No 


ention i8 mace 


of the all-important fact that England at 
this critical time was, perhaps more than 
ever, fighting for her very existen 

her wars with European nations and wit! 
America, and that the enormous expense of 
these wars weighed very heavily up al 
classes all over the country The efforts 


of such famous and earnest champions of 
the poor as Pitt, Fox, and Edmund Burke 
as well as the very effective opposition 


which the Whigs exerted to the Tories and 


the governing class,”’ get no recognitior 
Not enough is made of the any echani 
cal inventions of th time which sé } 
sely to alleviats agricultura 
tl to provide employ t for lat 
ind to relieve tl rt P ra i 
there is no serious cond ition f 1 
breakers 
It' is not so | 
Walloons as wi i I r 
northern half of ! try hat < 
Hiolland is concerned his book on rt 
Belgians at Hom (Littl Brown) TI 
nothing protound in t volume, the fa 
and impre ons of which were gathered by 
the author whil touring on his bicycle 
rut h tells picturesquely what he ha 
s 1 and irnishe i Sant guide rk 
for tra lers H tl i t und 
official issé 3 
or the Cont I } 
’ 1¢ ht } hi 
people r t live ind ft y do so comforta 
} on few t n t ’ | 
’ es } } } 
tri In ¢ I 
longest, « j wh 
to steal upon o1 that B tha 
ny other country ind of t 0 
t! 1] 
Dy as $ 1 ‘ 
are from the author’s photographs Ther¢ 
od 1 i 
\lthough a r H ' I la 
Q n of Fra Mar rud l ] 
f nt ibil ind ‘ n } r ft 
ike herself more t) 1 pawn in tl t 
litical game, ind ex t for he \ I 
1514-1516, led ar exister hat 
eft little to record In “Mary Tudor, 
Queen of Francs (Putnam), Mary Croor 


Brown has verified and set forth pleasantly 
the few 


and has 


facts alread known about her 


described at length her family 
friends, and environment Mary’s 
however, have all been printed before, either 
in full or in abstract; the portraits ars 
familiar, and the retelling of the general 
history of the period has not added any 
thing to our knowledge A few new but 
minor facts are adduced, the most in 
of which—the changing of the date of 
Mary's birth from 1496 to 1495—is not con 
vincingly set forth A little wider searca 


portant 


in family histories and in French manu- 
script repositories might have ylelded some 
new and perhaps important material. Ex- 
cept for the fact that the spelling of many 
quotations has been modernized, and that 
of others given in the original, the book 
is scholarly; and, while it was hardly nec- 
essary to retell so much familiar narrative 
to elucidate Mary's share in it, and waile 
the constant presence of so many larger 
figures and issues robs Mary of real promi- 
nence in her own biography, this is the best 


increased the productivity and’ life of her yet written. 


In the first v I I : 
f North A ica ved \ 
October 5, ‘ t i I j 
, Ss , 
esix } | 
+? he bia . " 
sani Cha rt | I i 
econd and third v ‘ . 
York The A t i I 
the story of the Hurot 
mission to th: Algonquins. The first of 
two volumes includes a a 
early Acadian missior with spe 
ence to the lives of Biard and M | 
ght be expected, Father Camp! \ 


Peter Biard in a more 


rar? ar i epting nreservy lly 
nt of he apture of Pe R al 
\rgall in if but a } viedge 
facts will ul acquit Bia ‘ 
icity t! attack on hi fellow 
! ind 1 sul t are r 
ear ( t 1 ert that he 
he sua Je iti | irtue of 
On the histor yf t Huron mi and 
f the live if the Christian art whe 
' ‘ f e f . iat 
‘ 1 t T 1 i H 
together wit I i 
ir n Old H i Fifth | 
tl I rea ot \r 
f Ontarik 1 
ellent i 
t! ast 
1 t it 
t} 
H 
1 over \ 
I x to I 
M Drui 
‘ to Hud | 
' Vi 
ha ‘ 
t La ot ft i 
. sieared 
ha id ‘ l ‘ 
hive t Q f ea ‘ 
hich of } i enti 
‘ ; the me l { ‘ T : 
Father ( f i 
toria i t t 
ind pro t t 
of New ir t 
saints superiat " ed ind 
I tely ‘ i ri How 
ever dese! I euf, La ant. Dani! 
and one or two others nay ha 
there is little in the life of Aulnea t 
justify such praise as a hero and per 
haps a saint,” and nothing whatever t 
support the comparison of Aulneau t 


Jogues—"“those two young apostles.” Father 
Aulneau, by the evidence of his own let 
ters, quoted by Father Campbell, went to 
Fort St. 
post on the Lake of the Woods, because he 


Charles, La Vérendrye’s trading 


was ordered to do so by his superior It 


was “the hardest trial of his life”; it 
filled him with “intense aversion.” When 
he finally reached Fort St. Charles, he 


gave La Vérendrye no peace until he had 
started him back again towards civilization 
and the explorer’s son had to accompan, 


him as a guide and companion Aulneau, 





ca , 
Ashanti Campaign 


Nation 


O's h © 


Official History of 1882 Campaign,” and 

National Defences.” 

The death is reported from England, at 
the age of forty-eight, of Rosamund Mar- 
riott Watson, a writer of some choice 
poems on nature, including “The Ballad of 
the Bird-Bride, and other Poems,” “A Sum- 

er Night, and other Poems,” “After Sun- 
et,” and “The Heart of a Garden.” 

rhe Rev. Dr. James Oswald Dykes, who 
lied recently at Edinburgh, aged seventy- 
ix, was principal emeritus of Westminster 


Cambridge, and the author of 


College, 


everal works on religious subjects, among 
them “Beatitudes of the Kingdom,” “Plain 
Words on Great Themes,” and “The Divine 
Worker in Creation and Providence.” 
Another Scotch writer, Francis Espinasse, 
lead at the age of eighty-seven He 
was a close friend of Carlyle, who directed 
hi in his literary plans Later he con- 
tributed to the Dictionary of National Bi- 


raphy, and was the author of “Voltaire” 
1 “Renan” in the Great Writers series 
The Russian novelist, N. N. Zlatovratsky 


Together with others of his school 


he hoped 


for a regeneration of the upper 
la through a return to the homely vir- 
of the peasants “Golden Hearts,” 
Everyday Life in the Village,” “Peasant 
lurymen,” and “Foundation” fairly repre- 
nt the tendencies of his faith 
ye 
science 
| thee ne science I : in Holt’s 
H University Librar lude: “Psy- 
1} irch,” 1 Prof. W. F. Barrett; 
Introduction to Sci by Prof. J 
rhomsor ind Astronomy,” by A 
Hit 
M it, Yard & ¢ the imme- 
! blication of a new eries dealing 
r neration of tI ra and bear- 
neral titl New Tracts for the 
rl first thre which will 
I 1 thi ntl , rl Protmem 
ea R eration ! Havelock 
| TI Method of Race-Regenera- 
I Dr. C. W. Saleeby, and “The De- 
Birth-Rate—Its N onal and In- 
ernational Significance by Dr. A. News- 
holme Another scientifi nber of the 
ri The Problems of Sex ” by Prof 
J \. Thomson and Prof. P. Geddes 
“Medical and Surgical Science,” by Dr 
Hillier in Stokes’ pring list 
Fa e Merritt Farmer “Catering for 
11 On jor (David McKay) includes 
twel ubject New Year's Afternoon 
I t. Valentine's ids, Faster Din- 
Thankegiving Dinners, Wedding Re- 
ti Birthday Feasting, Children’s Par 
the t For each there is a half-tone en 
ravit of a set table, two to three menus, 
ind the directions for their preparation 
Mar il decorations, attractive type, and 
good paper combine to make a pleasing ap 
ira;r ‘ 


collectors will be interested in 
Hand Book” (Ogilvie) 
of the 
varieties simply de- 
brief chapters, accom- 


Mushroor 
the 
by Elizabeth L 


little “Mushroom 
Lathrop Twenty 
ore common are 
ribed, in 


panied by 


as many 
illustrations to mark their char 
Chapter xx! gives some 


acteristic features 


recipes 
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How to combine unrelated bits into tempt- 
ing dishes is told by Helen C. Clarke and 
Phoebe D. Rulon, in four hundred or more 
recipes, under the title of “The Cook Book 
of Left-Overs” (Harper). Both of the 
authors have had experience as instructors 
in cookery and dietetics. 


A unique idea is Ruth Alden’s “Corona 
Cook Book” (Abbey Co.). Each recipe is 
printed on a separate card and filed under 
its proper classification, in the manner of 
a card index, and the whole is contained in 
a trim case fashioned in imitation of a 
book. New recipes can be added and set in 
alphabetical order by the owner. 


A writer in the Revue de Paris gives an 
interesting sketch of the considerable 
thought and experiment devoted to aviation 
Frenchmen in the eighteenth century, 
and particularly from 1781 to 1785. The 
author of a secret correspondence thus de- 
scribes a hydroplane invented by Francois 
Blanchard, in the inventor’s own words: 


by 


On one foot, in the form of a cross, is 
placed a little boat four feet long and two 
feet wide, very sturdy, although constructed 
with slender rods [minces baguettes]; on 
two sides of the structure rise two poles 
six to seven feet long, which support four 
wings, each ten feet long; together these 
form a parasol twenty feet in diameter, 
and, consequently, more than sixty feet in 
circumference. The four wings move with 
surprising facility. The machine, though 
voluminous, can easily be lifted by two 
men. It is almost completed; all that has 
still to be done is to put on the covering, 
for which I hope to use taffeta, and I shall 
do it to the best of my ability. After that 
you will see me rising to whatever height I 
going an immense distance in no 
descending where I wish, even on the 
for my ship can do it. 


please, 
time 
water, 
of 
thing, 


Blanchard’s experiments we hear no- 

unfortunately, because ballooning 
soon became the rage. After sheep, chick- 
ens, and ducks had been sent up, men were 
emboldened to try it themselves. The whole 
country became tremendously excited, and it 
seemed as though the control of the air had 
already been won. Literature glowed with 
the glory of France and its “pioneers of the 
air.” Histories of aerial navigation and 
treatises explaining how to fly were legion. 
“Monsieur Sens-froid” and “Monsieur Tout- 
de-feu” tore each other’s hair in the Année 
littcraire. The theatre took up the craze, 
and on October 19, 1783, there was presented 
at the Comédie Italienne “Le Cabriolet 
volant, ou Arlequin-Mahomet,” of which the 
following is the scenario: 


A mechanician presents Arlequin with a 


flying carriage, which he uses to escape 
from his creditors. Arrived in a foreign 
ountry, he learns that a princess, having 
refused to marry a king who seeks her 
hand, has shut herself up in a tower to 
resist the attack of the furious, disdained 
lover. Arlequin assumes the robes of Ma- 
homet, enters the tower with his machine, 


innounces himself like the prophet, is re- 
ered, adored, and finishes by cutting off 
the head of the besieger. 

It was natural that the new world opening 
before them should have gone to the heads 
of the poets, even as to-day a Breton poet 
is insisting that the aeroplane is accom 
plishing France’s moral regeneration. One 
poet wrote: 


Sur mer comme rur terre 
Nous 
Rien ne pourra nous résister, 
Nous foudre 
O00 bon nous semblera 

Par les moyens du gaz 


allons dominer, 


lancerons <a 


Characteristically, before the science had 
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far, Frenchmen were concerning 


most of the 


progressed 


themselves with reculations 


under discussion. So the 


which to-day are 
only his 
No one skilled 
should be permitted to con- 
The ma 


and could be use 


required that a man should use 


own machine not thoroughly 


nce 


in the scie 


struct machines hine should be 


kept in a public depot l 


by individuals if provided with a chauffeur 


licensed by the Government. Considerabl 
thought was also given to ways and means 
of policing the air 
New Year honors include the 1 es of 
several scientists. Among the Knight I 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, who is eminent in anth 
Benson t f 


pology; Dr. J. H 


the Royal College of Physicians, Ireland 
Dr. R. J. Collie, who has written on work- 
men’s compensation; Dr. J. M. Davids 


well known for his work in the X-ray \ 
B. Kempe, barrister and mathematician, and 
Dr. W. F. Barrett, the 


We 


physicist 


regret that, following an error in thé 


daily press, we reported last week th 
death of Dr. Algernon Coolidge r.. pre 
fessor of laryngology in the Harvard Med 
ical School The notice should hav re 
ferred to Dr. Algernon Coolidge, senior, of 
Boston, who graduated fro: the Harvard 


School in 1853, and has died at the 


Medical 


age of eighty-on 


Drama 


Children’s Educational Theatre. By 
New York: Har- 


The 
Alice Minnie Herts. 
per & Bros. $1.25 net. 
The 

the Children’s 

connection 
tional Allianc« 
summarized in this 

most interesting and 
to modern theatrical 
larly is it significant in its bearing upon 
the highest most 

tions of the No 


social problems among the poorer clas 


record of her six years’ labor in 


Educational Theatre, in 
work of the Educa 
which Miss Herts ha 
little 
valuable 
literature. 


with the 


volume, is a 
addition 
Particu- 
and legitimate fun 
student of thi 


stage 


es, which are daily becoming more ur- 
gent, should fail to read it. 
80, most even 
ians, will regret that 
the Sunday law should have put an end, 
if only temporarily, to an enterprise so 
philanthropic and so logical. The object 
and nature of the 
unknown to the 

though familiar enough to East Side set- 
tlement workers—and it is well that 
they should be explained. In the first 
place it must be clearly understood that 
neither Miss Herts, nor her associates 
in organizing the Children’s Education 
al Theatre, ever had the least notion of 
qualifying the young performers for a 
dramatic career, or of influencing their 
ambitions in that direction. The teachers 
did not concern themselves with 
cution, pose, or gesture, or other tech- 
nical accomplishments included in the 
art of acting, but simply strove, by an 
appeal to the dramatic instinct, the joy 
in make-belleve so deeply rooted in all 
child nature, to stimulate imagination, 


Having done 


persohs, ardent Sabbatar- 


the operation of 


work are probably 


general public—al- 


elo 


The Nation 
itv, and thus administer 


guise vt 


amusement 


This actually was a practical applica 

n of the philosophy which the tl 
atre as an institution finds its strongest 

ndication Those who would know 
how the end justified the means must be 
referred to the i of Miss Herts 
which are crammed with the most preg 
nant illustrations and examples rt 
mere fact that, in a wonderfully short 


space of time, these almost 
children were capable of 
gent performances of such plays as “The 


Te mpest and “As You 


small } of the st KF pla 
there were many different « t one as 
go00d as inother and é i a 
constant interchange of parts amo! 
the players. Not only this, but eac ld 
was encouraged to play his part, a 
cording to his own conception of it 


Moreover the children supplied the car 


penters, shifter 


the 
the 


scene 
men, and orchestra. 
ostumes 


and the « 
might be 


make the scenery 


carpenter of to-day the lead 


ir man of to-morrow. Punctuality, or 


det industry, cooperation, obedien: 
discipline of every kind were rigorous] 
enforced and eagerly adopted In the 
idy of diverse characters, the practic 
of new and strange employments, and the 
observance of new manners, relations 
and responsibilities, the children und 
vent an unconscious transformation, a 


quiring the rudiments of 


vVhich the influence was soon refle 
1 in the homes. It is a fascinat 
ind s tiv t tol by Miss H 
Vill a t Y jue t ind ( nvitr 
sne eave I I d pt 
( iols Ss Vi of ‘ vo . 
is abandoned, in deference to | 
principle, just when its beneficial effect 
wa f nn yr to f vids rT 1D t 
ess. sl st ht wl 1 she } ] es tha 
ur attempt to reéstablish it i 
ng financial |} would ma t 
valueless A nominal charge for ad- 
mission to performances, which if who 
lv free would attract unmanageabl 
crowds—as experience ha proved—i 
ssential, but anything yre would de 
feat the whole intent of the scheme. But 
she is the victim of a common delus 


vhen she argues that the fundamental 
principle of her juvenile theatre—ed 

cation in amusement 3 inapplicable to 
the commercial stage Her own expe 


rience ought to have taught her tl 


contrary. T! irrot cry of the modern 


manager that he must give what the 
nublie demands has no truth in it. The 
public has no means of making a de 
mand. It has to take what it can get 
It generally selects the best. 

Per MackKays wil bring out thra " 
toke ro rrow a pla n thre set 

4 Butterf Ww) ] 1 nla which 


not 
fre 
ted 








pire Jewesas—s ipposed to be symbolical 
! Se ti peril—is, like that of so 
other th lays, based upon a spe- 
an which can have no general 
i ication The end—under the prescribed 
i ance perfectly logical, but 
thing, except that the stronger 
ll a nate the weaker, and that 
h of interests the latter is likely 
t Michael Aubier, a brilliant Gen 
ithor and visionary, a happy husband, 
tionate father is fascinated by 
l al glitter of the Jewish Judith, 
love her : ynately, but hesitates 
rong h f 1 childret She chides 
! irresolutiot la upon the rights 
rdai l ffini s, and upon the 
k tl ght achieve together 
hte t and regeneration of 
i alous quarrel with 
) art th his enchantress, 
tre in more senses than one 
where she is transported 
racial ardor For a space he 
1 fool's paradise, until he discov- 
bitter experience, that she is Jewess 
philanthropist afterward, and that 
{ i she dreams of is a Hebrew one 
t passionate ne they part, mutu- 
! llusioned, and he finds himself 
t! vorid, bereft of happiness and 
indeed, h an effect a recon 
vith the one doting wife who is 
l only the conditions 
n Pari i ¥ years ago that 
wi l to t laden with 
’ I t does provide a 
lid opportunity for Madame Simone, 
Judith t creature fully capable 
! f l ipposed to do—fas 
lectual, and courageous, s¢ 
1, upon occasion, volcank 
iccess of his production of 
I ! m the Wheel at the Thirty 
t rheat Lew Waller an 
has aetermined to enter 
il field here on a larger scale 
J i or next ir, as planned 
I will lud two companies in 
I rfl t Wheel two new com- 
ctl ind a 0 what ambi- 
t n, presumably Henry V,” 
! vill star himeelf With this 
| he has postponed his Aus- 
! t for ext year until the 
li i 
rol an pha procured three new 
ri luction here between now and 
rh first i L new omedy by 
\ w Pinero tiled rhe-Mind-the- 
I i The heroine of this piece, a 
hall singer ll be played in Lon- 
by Marie Lahr lhe second plece is 
ihe Spy,” an English version of “La Flam- 
be rhe third play ts the “Bella Donna” 
‘ Mr. Hichen in which Mre. Campbell 
! r George Alexander have won suc- 
‘ in London . 
Peter Pan” has reached its nine hun- 
: dredth performance and “The Blue Bird” 
ite six hundredth at the Queen's Theatre, 
London 
Some of the leading citizens of Pitts- 
feld, Mass, being dissatisfied with the 
commercial management of the principal 
theatre in the town, have bought the house 
with the avowed purpose of conducting it 


upon lines more worthy of Mtelligent pub- 
lic support 





‘The 


Natior 


a new play by Edward 
be produced in London next 
Vedrenne. 


1 

“Milestones,” 
Knoblauch, will 
J. E. 


month by 


A Chinese play entitled “Turandot,” com- 
by Dr. Volmoeller, author of “The 
‘ has just been produced in Berlin 
Sir George Alex- 
English rights. It 
in a distant way the episode of the 
in “The Merchant of Venice. 
A beautiful Chinese princess has publicly 
announced that whosoever shall guess a 
riddle shall her consort 
of failure is death, and a row 
grinning heads leaves no doubt that tae 
deadly Womanlike, 
she claims the privilege of chang- 
lucky man who 
the riddle de- 
astuteness she 
disdainfully from him. The ladies 
of her court are more discerning, and ev- 
ery opportunity is afforded the newcomer of 
The sequel 


posed 
Miraclk 
by 
ander 


Professor Reinaardt. 
has procured the 
alls 


ret 
casket 


” 
scene 


certain become 
The p« 


of 


nalty 


princess in earnest. 


is 
however 
ing her mind, and when the 
has guessing 


of his 


succeeded in 


mands the reward 


turns 


consoling haimself elsewhere. 


may be guessed. “Turandot” is rich in spec- 
tacle and in action, and the Chinese cos- 
tumes and scenery make a delightful pic- 
ture 
. 
Musie 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is ready to submit his 
third operatic novelty of the season to the 
patrons of the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Saturday afternoon. It is Leo Blech’s 
Versiegelt” (“Sealed Up”), and lasts only 
fifty inutes 

The re@ngagement for three more years of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Arturo Toscanini 
as manager and chief conductor of the 


Me 
for 


have worke 


tropolitan Opera House also gives cause 


neere congratulations. These two men 
d important reforms by introduc- 
far possible, the way of 
operas which prevails in Milan, 
formerly The Milan 
plan consists in giving only seven or eight 
operas each but not putting those 
on the stage until after the most thorough 
rehearsing. In New York such rehearsing 


has not been practicable in case of all the 


ing here, as as 


presenting 


where they presided. 


season, 


operas, because the repertory is necessarily 


much larger, but it has been applied as far 


as possible Italian and German operas, 
have, in the main, fared well: but owing 
to an apparent prejudice of the manager 


and his chief, French opera has been treat- 


ed in a reprehensibly shabby manner. 
“Carmen,” which, with a star cast, would 
be sure of eight or ten crowded audiences, 


has been dropped entirely, and the equally 
popular “Faust” is pitchforked on the stage 
with scant rehearsal and only one or two 
good singers. The centenary of Ambroise 
Thomas should have suggested the revival 
of his " for which an ideal cast 
was available; but nothing has been done, | 
for no apparent reason except the prejudice | 
referred to. 


“Mignon, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 


has long been “permanent,” thanks to the 
million set aside for it by Henry Lee Hig- | 
| gineon in 1881, also makes a tour of East- 
ern cities once a month, while the New 
York Symphony, the Russian Symphony, and 
the Philadelphia and Theodore Thomas or- | 
chestras travel likewise, so that many of our! 
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cities are now tolerably well supplied. Prob- 
ably most of the patrons of the Boston Or- 
chestra’s concerts were glad to read the an- 
nouncement made a few days ago that Dr. 
Muck will return to Boston as its conduc- 
tor next season. Mr. Fiedler, who follow- 
ed him for a few years, is a good drill- 
master, but he lacks emotional force and 
poetic refinement, and his programmes have 
often been uninteresting and ill-construct- 
ed. 


A letter written in 1889 by Theodore 
Thomas and printed on pp. 344-5 of the 
Memoirs recently brought out by his wid- 
ow, gives a vivid account of the difficulties 
a conductor has to contend with when his 
orchestra is not “permanent”; that 
when its members meet only occasionally 
for rehearsal, playing in the meantime un- 
der all sorts of conditions and conductors, 
in cafés and dance halls. “When they come 
back to me after a short interval,” he con- 
cludes, “it always takes half of the first 
rehearsal before they realize the propor- 
tions and proper conditions again.” On one 
particular occasion “it was a terrible fight 
—over a hundred men of ability, trying for 
something, and one man beating the stand, 
shouting at the top of his lungs, scolding, 
entreating, etc., and finally taking out his 
watch to show them that all this had taken 
an hour.” It was not till he got to Chicago 
that Thomas had permanent orchestra. 
The New York Philharmonic, of which he 
was the leader for a number of years, be- 
came permanent only two years ago, when 
a large fund was collected to make it pos- 
sible to procure a hundred first-class play- 
ers who are not allowed, during the season, 
to play except with their regular conduc- 
tor. This was, to be sure, a most expensive 
arrangement, and there no certainty 
that the orchestra, as reorganized, would 
be “permanent” more than three years; but 
the gift of half a million at the critical 
moment the late Joseph Pulitzer re- 
moved that uncertainty. It is not New York 
alone that is benefited by this generous 
legacy. With its reorganization, the Phil- 
barmonic adopted the (originated 
by Theodore Thomas with his private or- 
chestra) of going on the road occasionally 


is, 


a 


was 


by 


policy 


Under its and aggressive manager, 
Loudon Charlton, the Philharmonic gave fif- 
teen concerts last year in other cities. This 
year the number has been doubled. Alto- 
gether the orchestra is giving eighty-five 
concerts this season, against sixty-five last, 
and forty-five the season before. The sec- 
ond trip, during the last two weeks of 
March, will extend as far west as the Mis- 
souri River. The reélection of Josef Stransky 
for three more years, moreover, ensures the 
Philharmonic patrons performances of var- 
ied programmes that will be thoroughly en- 


joyable. 


new 


The telephone is now employed by organ 
builders for tuning purposes. The Piapa- 
son, a Chicago periodical devoted to the 


| organ, refers to the fact that in many of 
| the instruments of a prominent American 


builder, telephone transmitters are fixed 
permanently above the pitch octave in the 
diapason department, and the whole organ 
is so wired that wherever the tuner may 
happen to be working he can, by pushing 
in a convenient plug, near through the lit- 
tle telephone attached to his head the ex- 
act pitch of the diapason pipes. 


Munich will, as usual, have its Mozart and 











Jan. 18, 1912] 


Wagner festivals next August and Septem- 

ber. 
The 

national 


issued of an inter- 
organized 
of Paris and the County 
the patronage of 


The contest will 


have been 


musical 


rules 


contest by the 
Council of the City 
of the under 


French Government. 


Seine the 


take 


place in Paris on May 26, 27, and 28 next 
Tae days will be occupied as follows: May 
26, instrument contest; May 27. choral con- 
test, and May 28 festival concert. 


Art 
FROM REYNOLDS TO ABBEY. 
LOoNvON, January 1. 

The Royal Academy has been organ- 
izing winter exhibitions of old masters 
for almost half a century, and still man- 
ages to make them interesting, though 
this year the interest centres upon the 
work of Reynolds, the Academy’s first 
president, and of Abbey, who receives 
the tribute paid by Academicians to 
members dying within the year, and has 
a special show of his own. 

Of the rest of the collection there is 
little to be said that has not been said 
before. Many paintings have no partic- 
ular merit except the chance they give 
to critics for ingenious argument in at- 


tributing them to anybody save _ the 
painters whose names appear in the 
catalogue; many are already known, or 
are by masters of whom they do not 
suggest anything new to add to the 
much already written. There are sever- 
al Rembrandts, none of the larger and 
more important; but two or three very 


beautiful and characteristic, especially 


a small interior—The Cradle—with fig- 
ures gathered round a light emerging 
from the mysterious shadows, and a 
Portrait of a Man, put in simply, with 
broad, direct touches. There is a por- 
trait of a Spanish nobleman, dignified 
and refined, but with hardly the techni- 
cal mark of Velasquez for whom it is 
now claimed. There are a few Van 


Dycks, the most striking a portrait of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, with a huge sun- 


flower at his side: striking, however, 
chiefly as a curious biographical rec- 
ord. There are examples of the vari- 


o's Italian schools, not one standing out 

,ore powerfully than a Music Party, by 
Caravaggio, a wonderfully well observed 
and vigorously expressed study of three 
men, and an eloquent reminder of the 
small appreciation hitherto accorded to 
that great master. And there are other 
pictures here and there that should be 
mentioned in passing: Among the 
British pictures, I should at least refer 
to the Portrait of Thomas Simon, by 
William Dobson, of whom, as of Cara- 
vaggio, far too little has been heard; to 
the group of Hogarths, if only to re- 
gret that most of them should appear 
with his name attached; to the land- 
scapes by Wilson and Turner, though 
not their most distinguished. But, when 


The Nation 


all is said and even 
should be added to this list, there is no 
question that the chief interest of the 
exhibition is in the important series by 
Reynolds and Abbey. 

The first gallery has been devoted en- 


tirely to Reynolds. The collection § in- 
cludes only twenty-two paintings, but 
almost all can be ranked among the 


finest examples of his art. An exception 
s the Portrait of Dr. Johnson which the 


atalogue describes as “a repetition of 
the one painted for Henry Thrale and 
now in the National Gallery “a copy” 
will occur to most peopie as a bette 


description, though it is said to hav 


been done for Topham Beauclerc, andl 
seems to have a genuine pedigree Re 

nolds, however, was not without assist 
ants and pupils in his studio, On the 
other hand, he never painted anything 


more splendid in color and design than 
the portrait of himself, 
rich red official and noble a 
figure that the bust of Michael Angelo, 
the only detail he added to a composi 
tion whose great beauty was in its sim 
plicity, is felt not to be in unworthy com 
pany. There are other portraits of only 
note, but 
particularly drawn to the series of eight 


seated, wearing 


robes. 80 


my attention was more 


le sser 


long narrow panels, the original designs 


for the west window of the Chapel of 
New College, Oxford, which I have nev 
er seen before—which have never been 
shown before at the Royal Academy, as 
far as I can remember, during the last 
quarter of a century. Reynolds was of 
ten decorative in his portraits, but sel 
dom in his successful career as portrait 
painter did he have time for purely 
decorative work. His subjects for the 
series are Faith, Hope, Charity, Tem 
perance, Justice, Fortitude, Prudence, 
and, in the eighth, the Nativity, with 
himself and Thomas Jervais, who ex 
ecuted the design in glass, posing as 
shepherds. There is nothing in the orig 
inals to suggest the medium in which 
they were intended to be carried out; 
they are not the cartoons to which the 


modern designers of stained glass have 
accustomed us at the Arts-and-Crafts 
and similar exhibitions, but elaborate 
and finished paintings—and fortunately 
they have not, like many Reynoldses, suf 
fered from time or injudicious restora 
tion. I have not seen the window for 
many years, but, as I remember it, the 
color struck me as rather weak and 
washed out. If so, this must have been 
the fault of Jervais, for in the originals 
the color is rich and sumptuous. The fic- 
ures, admirably placed in the panels, 
are full of grace and dignity—the all - 
gory is unobtrusive, the lines rhythmi- 
cal, and you wonder, as you look, if Rey- 
nolds, had the opportunity offered, could 
not have rivalled the great Venetians 
as a decorative painter. The only draw- 
back to pleasure in the series comes 
from the unintelligent hanging at the 
Academy. The walls are not overcrowd- 





if other names 


6h) 


There 


ig plenty of space to give each pictur 


ed as in the summer exhibitions 
the margin round it, which it demand 
But the of the 
the whole of hanging in t 


Reynolds These 


decoration walls 
scheme 
walls 
that the 


two 


room are 


gray frieze, so low 
the 


ght panels. 


with a 


viding line between colors 


passed by the long 


result is restlessness, 
because it would i 


to add the necessa f 


unpardonable 
so simple 
of red 


o frame in 


been 
make this line 
painting and fo 


and 
the 


nehes 


the ingement 


ari 
But it is come to 


Abbey that it 


the hans 


vhen you 


painti: 


mural decorati 


But it is plainer still that, by the 


rangement, possible has be 


of the collection ind that it \ 


made 


detract han add to } 


fret 
PO 


reputation The galleri« ire hung 


an auction-room, more particularly the 


two filled, or almost fill ith draw 
ngs In one there is that discordant 
and tedious invention, a screen for the 
overflow from the i! n the other a 
few paintings and studie n color are 
ncluded, but with so little care for ap 
ropriateness al d effect that yu if 
hink the gallery a room at Chr ‘ 
In both, the fram« eem to josthk wh 
other, they fit in so tight, and the 
no idea of symmetr of line or har 
mony of balanc: Or the series of il 
lustrations for “She toops to Conquer! 
tells with anything like effect, and this 

because a group, or an attempt to 
form a group, has been made, and a 
pace somewhat apart from the others 
reserved for it 

Without the help of the exhibition 
our generation would realize the enor 
mous influence Abbey has had on il- 
lustrators, not only in his own but in 


almost every country of Europe. He was 


always @ master of pen-and-ink; the few 


designs in wash now on the walls show 


less successful he was when 


He had 
better almost 


how much 


he worked with a brush. real 
feeling for line, he knew 
draughtsman what technically 
be done, what avoided, his 
medium. He was also sensitive to the 
charm’ of grace and graciousness in a 
pretty woman, of picturesqueness in an 
old building or an old bit of furniture 
He was conscientious, and was known 
to travel from one end of Europe to th: 
other for a background or a costums 
And of this are in 
illustrations for the Old English Songs 
and for the Goldsmith, which are here 
They full of life, full of 
tion. Seriousness, care, and truth 


the foundation of that 


than any 


could with 


you conscious the 


are observa- 
are 


more superficial 





ent in his paint- 


Nation 


Lhe 


balanced You the models 
the studio properties being built 


spaces. see 


posing, 


up. True, he succeeded infinitely bet- 
ter than the younger men, like Frank 
Craig, Cadogan, Cowper, and the oth- 
ers, of whom he has been the inspira- 
tion and who now reap the laurels that 
should have fallen to him. True, you 
have only to go to the Royal Exchange 
to understand how much more decora- 
tive he is in composition, after all, than 
ny of the British painters who have 
covered its walls, including Brangwyn 
nd only excepting Leighton. But com- 
pare him to the Frenchmen who do 
e huge decorativ achines, to 

] P | Lauren or Gerva for in- 
ince, al i are forced to admit that 

\ I iot the knowledge or the 
pow npe h masters of the 
( o no further than the Cara- 

tl ame exhib n, and you 

| understand the difference between 


the painter's spirited rendering of men 
as he sees them actually busy about 
their own work, and the patient study 
of models posing. Or, again, take the 
pictures of Baron Leys, who undoubted- 
ly was Abbey’s master: the people in 
them are real people and are all occu- 
pied with their respective tasks or 
amusements, not merely hired models 


sitting or standing in the desired pose. 


And, in this connection, it is suggestive 
Menzel's official pictures at 


to contrast 


terlin, in which real ceremonies are be- 


ing conducted before your eyes, with 
Abbey’s Coronation of King Edward 
VII, the most important canvas in the 
collection: not a royal commission, but 
done for Messrs. Agnew, primarily for 


property of 
had as sub- 


reproduction, and now the 
King George. Here Abbey 
ject a tremendous pageant and tremen- 
dous in which to deal with it. It, 
too, was pictorial anecdote in its fash- 
ion, and the King and Queen the chief 
But what do you see when you 


space 


actors. 
look at the great canvas? The first 
things your eyes fall upon are the ar- 
morial bearings that decorate the stone- 
ork above the central group. Then, 
ith much trouble, searching through 
the confused mass of figures, the King 
is discovered on his thron« Whatever 
may be said of the late King, it cannot 


a man of distinct 
the right 
a roy- 


be denied that he was 
appearance and 
prech n of his 


| and imperial figurehead. Here he is 
is sleek and slim and insignificant as a 


importance a 


tailor’s dummy. But for the many fa- 
miliar portraits and photographs of 
Queen Alexandria, she might not be dis- 
overed at all. Those who have been 
present at either of the recent Corona- 
tions at Westminster will tell you that 
the pageant was so skilfully arrang- 
ed as to leave the King and Queen the 
prominent actors throughout. In Ab- 
bey’s version they are the least promi- 
nent. 


I saw nothing of Abbey's mural decor- 
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ations, as the only records of them at 
the Academy are small studies for part 
of the Pittsburgh series. The pastels 
I thought so amazingly brilliant when 
I first them, here strike me 
dingy and disappointing, but I am sure 
that for this impression the hanging is 
It may be because the crit- 


Saw as 


responsible. 


ics have made no allowance for th« 
hanging that, so far, they have shown 
little appreciation in their notices, 


though it may also be because they do 


not regret the chance of slighting th: 
Royal Academician who, it happens, was 
an American. The liberality of 

Academy in admitting Americans is 
members is often praised, but not in 
variably appreciated, at least in Eng 


land. The present treatment of Abbey i 
in ‘point, while it is curiou: 
tendency of late to belittle even 
of 
rything 


a case 
note the 


Sargent in favor smaller men oO 


have learned ev: they know from 


him. N. N 
Meissonier and Puvis de Chavannes 

be added shortly by Stokes to the Ma 

pieces in Color series, and De Hooch | 

Vermeer to the Painters’ series. The sa 

house has in hand Ernest F. Fenollo 


“Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art 


The exhibition of paintings by Walter 
Greaves at the Goupil Gallery in London 
last May was the signal for a very Don: 
brook fair for critics. That anything co 
nected with the personality of Whistler 
should be the occasion of a fight is not 
surprising. Mr. Greaves, wae has alread 
reached his three-score years and ten, was 


a pupil of Whistler’s, and not known even 


as that. ‘hen suddenly he is discovered, 
exhibited, interviewed, his art written up 
for all it’s worth, and written down for 
less than nothing. Acclaim and execration 
fell in one sudden douche upon his “top- 
hat and rusty frock coat.” He was natural- 
ly surprised, not to say bewildered 
Mr. Marchant’s exhibition has been trans- 
ported by Cottier & Co, to New York, and 
is now on view at No. 3 East Fortieta 
Street, where it is to hang for a month. 

There are thirty-nine oil paintings in- 
cluding half a dozen portraits, and a group 
of thirty-odd drawings, the latter the wor 
of Mr. Greaves and his brother Henry, 
done in collaboration. 

The visitor to the exhibition here ind 
in all likelihood they will be many i 
very well feel that taough Mr. Gr 
was a pupil of Whistler, he should not! e 
been; or at any rate that he should not 
have remained so for so long a time rhis 
thought will arise in respect to the prod- 


uct and quite aside from any question o 


personal relationship and loyalty. A pupil 


who had so little in common temperament- 
ally with his master would not be expected 
to tolerate aim so patiently. If, in the mat- 
ter of personality, this gentlens not to 
say meekness, suggests an attractive amia- 
bility of character, it spells, in the matter 
of authentic artistic impulse, omething 
very like an indictment of weakness, Wal- 


ter Greaves did not, indeed, needthe impulse 
from Whistler to catch the contagion of oils 
Before that before his 


painter the 


and canvas and 


he as witness 


was a 


majority 





























ee 








Boat Race Day, Hammersmith Bridge, a 
canvas which we should weigh against all 
the remainder. For tne novice who pro- 
duced this captivating crowd, a more ill- 
adjusted influence than Whistler's can 
bardly be imagined. Doubtless the associa- 
tion with the facile master was an in- 
estimable privilege, and certainly some in- 
spiriting guidance was needed for a season 
of strengthening aid. But Whistler was th« 

an to duck hin not to teach hi to 
ewim. In the dispute as to the indebtedness 
of master and pupil, some of the sponsors 


this Chelsea artist suggest, quite as 
h by innuendo as by direct stat t 
ut «th facts of the master’s at 


itronizing, overbearing at times, indicat 


leliberat submerging of the younger 
This is not the sens in which we 
end the word. It was Whistle: art 


ther than Whistler’s oracularity, that 
nnized over Mr. Greaves. And for this 


has to blame himself, or, it may 


ore just to say, the measure with which 
gods doled out his talents 

‘rederick Wedmore, the art riti vas 
nighted at New Year. 

Miss Emma Barbee Shields, the portrait 
iinter, died in New York on Sunday, at 
She organized th 
nerican Association of Allied Arts, and 
er the Lewis Nathaniel Shields Art 


age of forty-eight 


ub 


The report comes from Munich of the 
death, in his eighty-seventh year, of Lud 
wig Voltz, the well-known painter of horses 
ind hunting scen¢ and also an illustrator 


_ 
Finance 
THE EQUITABLE FIRE. 

The burning of the Equitable Life 
building, in the heart of the Wail Street 
district, on Tuesday morning of last 
week, and the burying under its ruins 
of securities owned by many hundreds 
of different people, and estimated in 
value all the way from five hundred mil- 
lion to a billion dollars, was an inci- 
dent which throws an instructive side- 
light on finance from the mere fact that 
it caused so little financial commotion. 
When Wall Street first learned what had 
happened, there were several more or 
less sensational possibilities which ten- 
tatively appealed to its imagination. The 
stock market might be panic-stricken 
over the chance that all these securities 
had been destroyed. It might fall into 
fright, regardless of that possibility, 
over the question of what would hap 
pen to firms or individuals who had con- 
tracted to deliver, on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, securities to ‘which their 
owners could get no access for at least 
a week. Or it might fall victim to mis- 
giving and doubt over what an unreas- 
onabiy frightened “outside public” and 
an unscrupulous Stock Exchange “bear 
party” would do. 

As a matter of fact, the market did 
not indulge in fright at all. It reasoned 
immediately, first that securities in a 
modern fireproof vault were put there 


The Nation 


because they could not, in that vault, be 


destroyed by fire; secondly, that the 
Stock Exchange, or, if necessary, the 
courts, would see to it that no unreason- 
able enforcement of contracts for deliv- 
ery was applied; thirdly, that even if 
the outside public did fall into fright, it 
was considerably less able to throw its 
securities on the market, with the vaults 
of the Equitable sealed, than it would 
have been before the fire. 

The Stock Exchange governing com- 
mittee had to take action first, in the 
matter of deliveries by brokers whose 
securities were locked up under the 
Equitable ruins By the rules of the 
Exchange, a sale of stocks or bonds 
made one day on the floor must be com- 
pleted on the next day by delivery of 
the actual securities to the buyer. What 
the committee did last week was inter- 
esting in that it fixed a new precedent 
for the New York Stock Ex 
perhaps for any other exchange. The 


hange, and 
ruling the first day suspended all of the 
day’s deliveries except by mutual con 
sent; the second day it suspended deliv- 
eries “by all parties directly or indirect 
ly affected by the Equitable fire.” In it 
self such arbitrary action is not un 
usual. At the height of the 
1873, the governing committee 


panic of 
closed 
the Stock Exchange for ten days, and 
similar action was taken by the Pitts 
burgh Stock Exchange in 1907. In many 
Western cities, during the panic of four 
years ago, the Legislatures declared spe 
cial holidays to prevent enforcement of 
contracts, and that was also the action 
taken during the San Francisco fire of 
April, 1906, when the problem of buried 
securities was much what it was in New 
York last week. Again, the London 
Stock Exchange governors, at that in- 
stitution’s fortnightly settlement follow- 
ing our Northern Pacific corner of May 
suspended the “buying in” of 
Northern Pacific stock against default 
in delivery, and fixed an arbitrary “car- 


’ 1901 


ry-over” price 

In its circumstances the San Franci 
co episode provides an interesting anal 
ogy. The destructive earthquake oc- 
curred on April 18, at five o'clock in the 
morning. Four hours later the San 
Francisco Clearing House held a meet- 
ing and decided to close the banks that 
day. By two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the fire was sweeping through the whole 
banking district, without check 

When the Clearing House next met in 
a private residence on April 25-—five 
days after the earthquake—the declara- 
tion of legal holidays from day to day 
had already begun; that being the only 
means whereby banks could get their 
affairs into shape to pay depositors and 
meet their other obligations, and, fur- 
thermore, the only manner in which the 
business houses and individuals—all of 
whose securities and money were lock- 
ed up in the vaults under the ruined 


maturing debts 


city—could postpone 


re 


The San Francisco Stock Exchange had 
closed; only the United States Mint re- 
sumed operations. 

On April 25, a week after the fire, 
business began to revive. By that time 
the banks had established temporary 


t r 


fices in residences, and, in order to re- 
lieve the needs of people who were with- 
out ready money, a temporary bank, 
known as the Clearing-House Bank, was 
established in the office of the Mint. The 
respective banks made deposits w 
Clearing-House Bank by means of Ea 
ern transfers through the Mint Beg 
ning May 1, advances were made t 

positors by means of warrants payable 
at the Clearing-House Bank to the debit 
of the respective banks, these payments 
being limited to $500 to any one custom- 


er. Two days later, on May 3, the banks 
7 


opened credit accounts; and on May 
it was arranged to have a daily clearing 
of special check and the limit of $500 
was removed regard to pay 3 
freight, taxes, et 

From that time to May 19 banks did 
a large business in the so-called special 
accounts, and before the 19th, when at 
last a Clearing-House settlement w: 
made of all old checks deposited up t 


the evening of April 17, virtually al 
restrictions had been removed, and cu 


tomers were furnished with whateve 


facilities were needed. On May 21 a 
Clearing-House settlement was made of 


all checks deposited or received during 
the period when embargo existed on 
banking transactions, and on May 2 

five weeks after the fire, the Clearing 
House formally opened for business, But 
the special holidays did not end until 
June 2, after continuing forty-five su 

cessive days. 

A question of particular interest, bear- 
ing on last week’s New York episode, 
this: When were the great safe-dep 
vaults of San Francisco opened, and 
what was the condition of their con- 
tents, after the white heat of a blazing 


city had for two whole days surrounded 


them? People who ere on the spot at 
the time recalled, last week, that the 
vaults were opened ten days or so 

the conflagration had entirely ceased, 
and that the contents of every modern 


fireproof vault in the business district 
of San Francisco were found to be un- 


injured. 
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